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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE natural disappointment of those advocates of 

retrenchment who expected Mr. Haldane to be able 
to cut down the Army Estimates by five millions, combined 
with the equally natural, but somewhat in- 
consistent disappointment of those advocates 
of various pressing social reforms who have 
been met by a chilling non possumus, has produced a certain 
amount of soreness and dissatisfaction among the supporters 
of the Government. On the one hand, there are some who 
regret that Major Seely should have pressed his amendment 
on the Army Estimates to a division ; on the other, there 
are those who resent Mr. Asquith’s epigram of “a week of 
economy.” It would be idle to deny that this apparent 
difference of attitudes represents a real and deep difference 
of ideals among the two chief sections of the majority. 
The question is: whether those ideals, admittedly different, 
are necessarily antagonistic at the present juncture. 


Government 
Finance 


The ideal of economy or retrenchment, the classical 

ideal of the Manchester School, is the natural ideal of a 

middle-class Party ; and, if rightly inter- 

Retrenchment preted, should be welcomed by all true 

reformets. Waste is, economically speaking, 

a sin; because waste implies loss of opportunity. Dirt has 

been defined as “matter in the wrong place”; and the 
No. 31.—VoL. 1x. I B 
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peculiar curse of waste is that it diverts to unproductive 
outlets a stream which might turn the wheels of social 
reform or productive enterprise. But there is always a danger 
lest the avoidance of waste should come to be regarded as 
synonymous with cutting down expenses ; for some forms 
of cutting down expenses are suicidal, while all are incom- 
plete, unless the money saved by the process is actively 
employed in productive or other ameliorative processes. 
“Take care of the pence, and the business will take care of 
itself,” is a perversion of an old maxim which has ruined 
many a once-flourishing firm; and, just as the shrewd 
business man rejoices to see his expenses mounting in certain 
directions, so the reformer will rejoice to see the expenditure 
of the State increasing in certain quarters. It all depends 
on what, and how effectively, the increased expenditure is 
laid out. 


Now it is quite certain that the present Parliament 
contains a large number of vigorous and thoroughly 
representative men who decline to accept the 
Social Reform negative attitude implied in the ideal of 
retrenchment. Retrenchment is, in their 
opinion, good, so long as it is applied to really wasteful 
expenditure. But, in so far as it is regarded as a policy 
applicable to all State expenditure, they will have none of it. 
For they regard that policy as based on the radically false 
assumption, that the collective action of the community 
should be reduced to a minimum. And accordingly, while 
they are willing to join hands with the advocates of retrench- 
ment in cutting down extravagance, they regard the policy 
of retrenchment as incomplete, unless it is accompanied by 
a constructive scheme for the investment of the funds saved 
from extravagant uses, Further than that, they are fully 
aware that no reasonably practical scheme of retrenchment 
will produce sufficient, or half sufficient money, to carry out 
those economic, educational, and social reforms upon which, 
as we think, rightly, they believe the country to be set. 
Wherefore they find it necessary to formulate a construc- 
tive scheme, based on sound economic principles, for the 
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. : e ; 
automatic expansion of the State or public revenue at a rate 
which shall enable these reforms to be carried out within a 
reasonable time. A scheme of this kind is outlined in the 
interesting article by Mr. J. A. Hobson, which is published 
in this Number. 


Now it is possible that the advocates of pure retrench- 
ment do not realise the intensity of the feeling behind this 
movement. But the strategic possibilities of 
the position have not escaped the eyes of the 
shrewder among their political foes, who 
would like nothing better than to drive a wedge into any 
promising split in the ranks of the Government’s supporters. 
And though, at present, the alliance of the Social Reformer 
and the so-called Tariff Reformer may appear chimerical, we 
must not forget that more unlikely things have happened. 
The great mass of the Labour vote is at present convinced 
of the folly of Protection ; for it has been made to realise 
vividly the immediate disadvantages which would follow 
from a return to a Protective system. But it has none of 
the dogmatic fervour on the subject which characterises the 
true adherent of the Manchester School. It realises that, 
as things stand at present, a Protective system would be 
worked for the advantage of the capitalist. But its leaders 
have heard of communities where that system is being 
worked, at least ostensibly, by Labour in the interests of 
Labour ; and, as Mr. Keir Hardie has quite frankly stated, 
given sufficient inducements, it will consider the question 
of Protection with an open mind. Whether these induce- 
ments ever arise, depends largely upon the attitude of official 
Liberalism in the present Parliament. If*the Government 
continues too long its mon possumus attitude, if it regards the 
fiscal maxims of the individualist school as the unalterable 
bases of State finance—then the alliance of the Tariff 
Reformers and the Social Reformers will be only a question 
of time. If, on the other hand, the Government is pre- 
pared to admit that fiscalism is a progressive science, that 
financial policy ought to change with change of political 
and social environment and the development of the social 
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conscience, then it should be able to reconcile the advocate 
of retrenchment and the advocate of social reform, and 
bring into existence that great, enlightened, united, and 
progressive Party, which will constitute an effective bulwark 
against any reaction in favour of economic jugglery or 
political barbarism. The responsibility is indeed great. 


Liberals are, as we have said, almost bound to view the 
recent army debates with mixed feelings. But the voting 
on Major Seely’s motion for an immediate 
reduction of the army would fairly represent 
the divided state of the minds of many in- 
dividuals. Hope, that is to say, predominates over dis- 
appointment. Making every allowance for the need for 
time to develope his policy, and remembering the very real 
economies which Mr. Haldane actually effected on the 
swollen Estimates which he found preparing when he came 
into office, it would have been a great relief to have had 
some palpable reduction in the Afmy to point to as an 
earnest of the new era. That feeling of disappointment, 
however, was not really enough to justify the extremity 
of a division to which Major Seely resorted. For the 
ideas of reform which Mr. Haldane has outlined are a 
greater security for economy than pledges. No policy has 
before to-day been put forward which contained in it the 
elementary requirements of a great reduction. But Mr. 
Haldane’s policy is of that nature. The main tenets of the 
Blue-water school are accepted. We are, therefore, relieved 
from the imminent fear of serious invasion. We are 
allowed to devote our minds to the problems of an ultimate 
war outside/ Great Britain. For such wars in general a 
small, very éfficient striking force is fequired. Our present 
army is larger than necessaty. It is not nearly efficient 
enough, (Ultimately we need a power of unlimited expan- 
sion, for which we can safely depend on a partially-trained 
citizen afmy. In any great war for Empire, or existence in 
India or jelsewhefe, we should have time to prepare. That 
being so, a barrack-drilled people is unnecessary. We can 
afford ~ ; and therefore, if we encourage the mass of our 
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youth voluntarily to engage in shooting and drilling up to 
a limited standard, we shall have tH material out of which 
to make our citizen force when the time of trial comes. 
In this view of the situation, which reduces itself to two 
simple principles—the high efficiency of a much smaller 
regular army than at present, and the unstinted encourage- 
‘ment of a much larger Volunteer force than at present— 
lies the safe course for a democratic Party. But Mr. 
Haldane will have to be bold in his application of his 
principles, if he wants to win the confidence of this 
democratic Parliament. 


The case for a great extension of small holdings is, we 
believe, overwhelming. Its possibility is a matter, not of 
toads argument, but of clear and definite experi- 
Holdings °° We recognise, however, that the case 
has sometimes been over-stated. The advocate 
declares that the whole of England could be cut up into small 
farms ; the opponent points to districts where the thing 
would be manifestly impossible, and from this infers that 
the whole movement is the creation of faddists from town. 
It is this unfair inference which the reformer has to combat; 
and it can only be combated effectively by clearly under- 
standing when and where small holdings actually succeed. 
This knowledge has not hitherto been available ; but it has 
now been supplied by the Co-operative Small Holdings 
Society in a pamphlet entitled The Small Holdings of 
England: dn Enquiry into the Conditions of Success, obtain- 
able at the Society’s office, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., and 
based on minute reports on the small holdings already in 
existence, The pamphlet, as well as the reports, is the 
work of Miss Jebb, herself a small farmer and one who 
has given much study to the subjects of small farming and 
co-operating. 


Its conclusions are new ; and, based as they are solely 
on facts of English experience, they are of the greatest 
importance. Broadly speaking, it is found that there are 
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six conditions, the presence of any one of which, apart from 
the others, is enough to make small holdings succeed. These 
are: good soil, suitable climate, common 
rights, agricultural piece-work in the neigh- 
bourhood, proximity to mines or trades, and 
good markets or means of communication. It follows 
from this, that the districts into which small holdings might 
be extended are far less limited than has often been sup- 
posed. Indeed, there are probably few in which one -or 
other of these essentials is not to be found—especially when 
we remember that co-operation in the disposal of produce 
is practically equivalent to a near market. The desire for 
land, provided it can be held under those conditions which 
enable a man to reap the full benefit of his own industry, is 
found to be almost universal. 


A New 
Experience 


Protection has not been killed by one General Election. 
The Valentine has been followed by the agitation against 
Sir Edward Clarke. As emphatically as the 
country has rejected Tariff Reform, so em- 
phatically has the Tory Party hastened to 
adopt it. The choice before England is a very serious one. 
Either a Liberal supremacy of the same extent and duration 
as the Unionist supremacy of 1886-1905, or else Protection. 
Now Protection means for England the loss of commercial 
supremacy, the gradual impoverishment of her working class, 
and the corruption of her politics on the American model 
of demagogic plutocracy. Thanks to Mr. Balfour, the 
Liberal Party alone stands between England and these evils. 
Nor do we think that a Liberal supremacy of sufficient 
duration, though it is probable, is by any means certain. 
The wealthy classes in this country exercise enormous 
political power—far more than they do in France, where 
there are less wealth and more equalitarian feeling, and 
where feudalism and the dourgeoisie have never been welded 
into one class and Party. Nearly all the members of the 
English wealthy classes will swallow Protection rather than 
vote for the Liberals at the next Election. The question then 
is ; Can the Liberals persuade the democracy to out-vote the 


Protection Classes 
and Parties 
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classes and their ffependents ? Mr. Chamberlain is to have 
a free hand to try and shake the allegiance of Labour to 
Free Trade; and if he cannot get the Labour leaders, he 
may at least get some of the Labour vote. This makes it 
more than ever necessary for the Liberal Government, here 
and now, to show to Labour that Liberal rule means social 
reform and not merely the talk of it. Furthermore, we 
would urge upon Liberals and Labour men alike, the urgent 
necessity of considering at once whether the Second Ballot 
should not be set up by an Act of the present Parliament. 
However much gratitude the Government collectively may 
earn from the Labour Party, there are sure to be numerous 
constituencies where, at the next Election, three-cornered 
contests will take place. If the Second Ballot is not then in 
operation, the Protectionist will be returned in many Free 
Trade strongholds. On what principle of justice or ex- 
pediency should the country be misrepresented on the first 
question of the age? 


The attitude of the Opposition on Chinese Labour is 
humorous ; because it is that of men who are met by a force 
they do not understand, which they despise, 
Chinese Labour and cannot therefore gauge. The Conserva- 
tives, as a Party, really think Chinese Labour 
to be a decent, tolerable, just, and civilised institution for an 
imperial people to patronise. They cannot believe we. are 
serious in hating it. They catch at inconsistencies and 
exaggerations in the various phrases by which the objection- 
able institution has been dubbed, to prove to a perfectly 
deliberate electorate that it did not vote soberly. They 
challenge the Government either to admit that it is not 
slavery and that the country has been hoodwinked, or to 
show its consistency by abolishing the institution. To 
their unfeigned astonishment, the Government actually 
accepts their challenge, and declares that in three years 
the whole thing shall go. In their confused fury, the 
Conservative leaders do not at first know what line to 
take. Shall they try to catch Labour votes by objecting 
to the delay of three years? That fails. Finally, they 
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decide on a solemn protest against the announcement that 
the Transvaal will not be permitted to impose servile con- 
ditions when it becomes self-governing. This then is to 
be the line of attack. Are we, to quote Mr, Balfour, to 
allow “the crotchets of Downing Street” to thwart the 
will of the Colony? Are its “nearest and dearest interests 
to be under the heel of Downing Street?” “Is this the 
Imperial ideal of Liberals?” ‘“ We, who have governed 
the Empire, know,” etc., etc. 


Certainly it is an announcement to all the world of a 
new Imperial policy. But need Liberals fear it? We 
must certainly be scrupulously jealous of 

Why not? any interference with self-governing colonies. 
But that does not mean that on all Imperial 

questions the collective will of the Empire is to be in 
abeyance. What is the raison détre of the Empire, except 
it be some common civilisation, some standard which we 
are determined to hold as a minimum? Clearly there are 
times when we are bound to enforce the collective will. 
No Conservative would deny that a colony which passed 
a law permitting negro slavery after the pattern of South 
Carolina before 1860 would expect such a law to be 
vetoed. The question is not whether all vetoing is wrong, 
but whether this would be a bad enough case for Imperial 
intervention. The Liberal and Labour Parties think it 
would be. They’ do not anticipate the. likelihood of a 
freely and fairly elected Parliament voting a Compound 
law. We believe better of the people of the Transvaal 
than to suppose they think that to be their “ nearest and 
dearest interest.” But if they did, have we not the right, 
in the names, not of ourselves only but of the whole 
Empire, to forbid the introduction of the Chinamen under 
servile conditions? There is one way in which the Govern- 
ment may set itself absolutely right. Let it ask for the 
sanction of the self-governing Colonies at the Colonial 
Conference. Why should we not appeal for a common 
agreement as to the minimum of freedom for Labour which 
can be permitted in the Empire? We know the self- 
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governing colonies are on our side. Let the Government 
appeal to them to strengthen its hands when the time 
eemes, by a resolution condemning Chinese Labour under 
the conditions permitted in the Transvaal, as not permissible 
in a free Empire. There can be little doubt as to the 
nature of the response to such an appeal. 


While we in England have been revelling in a General 
Election and a new Liberal Government, one of the 
great catastrophes of world-history has been 
proceeding almost unnoticed by us—the 
complete temporary failure of the Russian 
revolution, and the triumph of reaction in its worst and 
most cruel form over the great race whose good or evil 
destiny will so largely determine the destiny of mankind as 
a whole. While we have been pre-occupied with the great 
change of our own Government from a dirty grey to a 
rather lighter shade of the same colour, Russia has passed, 
almost without remark in our Press, from red anarchy to 
the blackest night of despotism. The Government, which 
began the battle by wholesale murder of its petitioning 
subjects last January, is now bringing the battle to an 
end, and hopes to bring the whole movement to an end 
also, by exterminating once for all, the more liberal and 
revolutionary spirits. It may succeed in grinding up all 
the best seed-corn of the country, and so preventing the 
possibility of development in Russia for many generations— 
perhaps for ever, It may succeed as the Inquisition suc- 
ceeded in Spain. Or it may fail, as Austria failed in Italy. 
But, at any rate, it is now having a try. What is England’s 
attitude to be while this fearful tragedy is running its course ? 


Cimmerian 
Darkness 


If Russia were a little place, like Naples in Palmerston’s 

day, we might talk about interfering—and then not inter- 

fere. But as it is a big place, we cannot 

Apathy even swagger, as “‘ Pam” used to do against 

“Bomba.” If it were a Republic, and the 

terror were a revolutionary terror, the propertied classes 
No. 31.—VoL, 1x, 9 c 
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would expect us to withdraw our ambassador, according 
to precedent. If it were a people which had murdered 
its King, as in Servia, we should officially cold-shoulder the 
Government of assassins. But as it is only a king murdering 
his people, we shall go on treating the Czar as if he were the 
head of a civilised Government. And, to say the truth, as we 
don’t want to go to war, it is almost the only thing to do. 


But at least we can keep our doors open to the fugitives 
from this frightful oppression. There are 
two ways in which the new Aliens Act has 
degraded England from the proud position of 
Land of Refuge, which won for her the devoted attachment 
of Garibaldi and of all generous-minded men on the Contin- 
ent, fifty years ago. First, the Aliens Act, as recently 
administered, did turn back a few of the political refugees 
from Russia who presented themselves at our gate. Mr. 
Walter Rothschild, M.P., stated that these men had been 
shot on the Russian frontier on their return. We hope he was 
wrongly informed ; but the statement is intrinsically pro- 
bable, and no official denial from St. Petersburg is worth 
anything at all. Secondly, the Aliens Act not only made it 
harder for some few refugees to enter England, but it made 
it harder for many to escape from Russia. For a shipping 
company naturally refuses to take men on to its ships if it 
thinks there is a real chance of their being rejected at the 
port of disembarkation, and sent back at the company’s 
expense. Of this, the largest evil caused by the Act, we 
see and hear nothing, because the transaction takes place 
oversea. And for a refugee not to be able to leave a German 
port, is to run the greatest risk of being sent back to 
Russia. Nothing but the legislative alteration of the prin- 
cipal clauses of the Act will secure that this country shall 
remain, as it was until this year, the Land of Refuge for the 
oppressed. The clauses affecting criminal aliens are, we 
believe, working well, and ought not to be repealed ; but 
the rest of the Act needs drastic amendment. 


The Land of 
Refuge 
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‘TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


HERE is a strong probability that, in some way, 
Parliament will legislate upon the position of Trade 
Unions during the present session. 

The question is highly technical and legal ; and a pre- 
sentation of the case in a popular way is a difficult matter. 
But it may not be impossible to make plain what are the 
grievances of which Trade Unions complain, and what are 
the reforms they want Parliament to carry out. 

Where lawyers differ on law it would be presumptuous 
for a layman to attempt explanation. The position of Trade 
Unions would be more tolerable if they really knew what 
the law was, even if it were less favourable than may be 
supposed at present. Never did even an Act of Parliament 
provide material for more diversity of opinion than has the 
Trade Union Act. 

Eminent judges differ in their construction of the same 
clauses ; lawyers admit their complete inability, in the face 
of conflicting decisions, to advise what a Union may or may 
not legally do. In the course of one of the debates on this 
subject, Mr. Asquith said that “ he professed his complete 
inability to reconcile, by any form of language he could 
devise, however vague and elastic, the conflicting and waving 
dicta of the judges of the land.” 

Though uncertainty reigns as to what Trade Unions 
may do, it has been laid down that certain actions are 
illegal. There are three or four leading cases in which 
the following actions have been declared illegal: 


(i) The secondary or sympathetic strike ; 
(ii) The picketing of works or places of business 
II c2 
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for the purpose of trying by persuasion to induce 
people to abstain from working ; 

(iii) The notorious Taff Vale decision has laid 
down the law that Trade Unions can be sued in tort 
for damages resulting from any “ unlawful” actions. 


These three decisions are all opposed to the common 
impression of trade rights, which has prevailed since the 
passing of the Trade Union Acts. 

The secondary or sympathetic strike means the calling 
out of the work-people at some other works not directly 
affected by the matter in dispute, for the purpose of 
indirectly serving the interests of the dispute. 

The oft-quoted case of Lyons v. Wilkins raised this 
question. The Union had called out the work-people of 
a firm who were supplying material to Lyons, where the 
actual dispute was in progress. An injunction was applied 
for, and granted against the Union. 

This decision is inconsistent with many decisions given 
by the courts in actions at common law where the circum- 
stances and purpose seemed very similar. 

In the Mogul Shipping case, the matter involved was 
the legality of the action of certain ship-owners to coerce 
and compel shipping agents in China not to take freights 
from other ship-owners. To a plain man, the circumstances 
of this and of the Trade Union case seem parallel. In each 
case, injury was inflicted on innocent parties for the 
advantage of the first party. 

But in this Mogul case it was laid down that a combina- 
tion or union among traders to benefit their own trade, even 
if the intention was to ruin competitors, was perfectly legal. 
In the course of this trial Lord Morris said :-— 


“The object was a lawful one. It is not illegal for 

a trader to aim at driving a competitor out of trade, 
provided the motive be his own gain by appropriation 
of the trade, and the means he uses are lawful means. 
. Again, what one trader may do in respect of 
competition, a body or set of traders can lawfully 


do. ” 
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Trade Unionists do not complain of the law as stated in 
this declaration, and as embodied in this decision ; but it 
does appear to them a contradiction in law that one private 
trader, or a combination of private traders, may use any 
lawful means, such as withholding supplies, as in the case 
of the Glasgow butchers, while the work-people may not in 
combination leave their employment to advance the interests 
of their own trade. 

This then, the declared illegality of the Sympathetic 
Strike, is the first of the injustices under which Trade 
Unions . suffer. 

The Trade Union Act legalises the strike. To legalise 
the strike should imply the legalisation of the only methods 
by which a strike can be carried on. Without “ picketing,” 
the strike cannot be successful. 

The law at present in regard to picketing is an excellent 
example of conferring the shadow and withholding the 
substance, 

The amending Act of 1875 contains the present law on 
this complicated subject. Herein it is laid down that :— 


“Every person who, with a view to compel any 
person to do or not to do any act he has a legal right 
to do, 

Persistently follows such other person about from 
place to place, or 

Watches or besets the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works or carries on busi- 
ness or happens to be, or the approach to such house 
or place, or 

Follows such other person with two or more other 
persons in a disorderly manner in or through any street 
or road ; 

Shall on conviction, etc., etc.” 


There we have the legal statement of prohibited action 
in regard to “ picketing.” To watch or beset a house with 
the object of “compelling ” a person to join in a dispute is 
an illegal thing. 

But a further clause in the Act runs :— 
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“Attending at or near the house or place. . . in 
order merely to obtain.or communicate information, 
shall not be deemed watching or besetting.” 


It will be seen that authority is given to attend a house 
or place for the purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information ; but there is no declared or implied permission 
to use influence to induce the person to join the dispute. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Disputes, just issued, commits itself to the statement that 
though “ peaceful persuasion” is not expressly permitted 
by words in the statute, it was the idea of Parliament that 
peaceful persuasion was implied in the terms of the Act. 

The Commissioners are, no doubt, perfectly correct in 
this declaration. Lord Cairns, when introducing the Bill 
in 1875, made it clear beyond dispute that peaceful per- 
suasion was conceded in the terms of the Act already 
quoted. To place the matter beyond doubt, the Home 
Secretary of that day had circulars sent round to the magis- 
trates, explaining that “where it was thought conduct 
might be accounted for by a‘desire to ascertain who were 
the persons working there, or peaceably to persuade them 
or any others who were proposing to work there to join 
their fellows who were contending, whether rightly or 
wrongly, for the interests of the general body, in such 
circumstances there is no evidence to establish a charge of 
watching or besetting.” 

Since 1875, up to recently, Trade Unions have conducted 
disputes under this interpretation of the law in regard to 
picketing. But in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins the Court 


of Appeal in 1896 confirmed an injunction restraining union 
officials :— 


al 


‘“‘ From watching or besetting the plaintiffs’ works 
for the purpose of persuading or otherwise preventing 
persons from working for them, or for any purpose 
except merely to obtain or communicate information.” 


There can be no doubt of the soundness of this decision 
inlaw. But it is equally certain that Parliament did not 
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intend to restrain peaceful persuasion such as was prohibited 
by this injunction. 

This second grievance of Trade Unions may be said to 
be due to the strict interpretation of the law. The blame 
rests with Parliament, which did not embody its spirit in 
the letter of its law. 

The third of the changes in the understood legal position 
of Trade Unions is the liability of their funds to actions in 
tort. 

The Report of the Royal Commission gives considerable 
space to endeavouring to disprove the oft-repeated statement, 
that it was clearly understood, when the Trade Union Act 
was passed, that a Trade Union could not be sued as a 
corporate body. 

Its review of the history of this matter is interesting, 
but hardly conclusive. ‘The decision of the House of 
Lords was not inconsistent with the legislation of 1871.” 
This the Commissioners declare. But if there was no 
intention in the Act of 1871 to exempt Unions from actions 
in tort, it is curious that for thirty years this idea should 
have been universally held and acted upon. It was curious, 
too, that the Court of Appeal should have decided that no 
action could be maintained against a Trade Union. 

But if we accept, as we must, the decision of the House 
of Lords in the Taff ;Vale case, it no longer matters, for the 
purposes of the present law, what the intentions of its 
framers were. 


To sum up ina general way. The present grievances of 
Trade Unions are (1) the illegality of an action which, 
when done by an individual or by a body of traders, is not 
illegal ; (2) the illegality of peaceful persuasion ; (3) the 
liability of the funds for an action in tort. 

The remedy of these three grievances is. the minimum 
demand of Trade Unionists upon Parliament. The Govern- 
ment has promised a Bill on the subject ; but, being in doubt 
as to whether this measure will meet the wishes of the 
Trade Unionists in full, the Labour Party has decided to 
promote an independent Bill. The terms of this measure 


are as follows :— 
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Legislation of Peaceful Picketing. 


1. It shall be lawful for any person or persons acting 
either on their own behalf or on behalf of a Trade Union or 
other association of individuals, registered or unregistered, 
in contemplation of or during the continuance of any trade 
dispute, to attend for any of the following purposes at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works, or. 
carries on his business, or happens to be— 


(1) for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information ; 


(2) for the purpose of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain from working. 


Amendment of Law of Conspiracy. 


2. An agreement or combination by two or more persons 
to do or procure to be done any act in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be ground for an 


action, if such act when committed by one person would not 
be ground for an action. 


Protection of Trade Union Funds. 


3. An action shall not be brought against a Trade Union, 
or other association aforesaid, for the recovery of damage 
sustained by any person or persons by reason of the action 
of a member or members of such Trade Union or other 
association aforesaid. 


It must be admitted that there is great difficulty in 
framing a clause which will secure the right of peaceful 
persuasion, and at the same time protect the person inter- 
viewed from molestation. But this is what has to be done. 
The fear of the consequences of stepping beyond “ peaceful 
persuasion” into the region of terrorism, will probably be an 
effective deterrent to the picket; for there is no desire to 
legalise anything of the nature of intimidation or acts of 


violence, for which a picket would continue responsible, as 
under the Conspiracy Act. 
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The Commissioners in the recently issued Report admit 
that the obvious corollary to the legal right to strike is the 
right to persuade others to join. But they do not approve 
the terms of the clause in the Trade Union Bill, and 
suggest that this right to picket might be conferred, and 
the safety of the other party protected, by substituting for 


the “ watching and besetting ” clause of the Conspiracy Act 
these words :— 


‘acts in such a manner as to cause a reasonable appre- 
hension in the mind of any person that violence will 
be used to him or his wife, or family, or damage done 
to his property.” 


The substitution of these words would not meet the 
needs of the situation at all. Such a clause would encourage 
actions against pickets where no just cause existed. To 
base a case on the alleged mental condition of an individual, 
or upon his declaration of what his mental condition was, 
opens the door wide for malicious actions. There is always 
reasonable ground for fear of molestation during a strike, 
whether those workers are subjected to peaceful persuasion 
or not. There ought to be more tangible evidence of 
intimidation. 

The present position in regard to conspiracy is illogical, 
and opposed, not only, as has been pointed out, to the 
common law, but to the position in which Trade Unions 
stand in regard to criminal conspiracy. By the Act of 1875 
it was enacted that 


‘an agreement or combination by two or more persons 
to do or procure to be done any act in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute between employers 
and workmen shall not be indictable as a conspiracy 
if such act committed by one person would not be 
punishable as a crime,” 


By this, Trade Unions were relieved from the con- 
sequences of actions which up to then had been criminal 
only because done by combination. Though by this Act 
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relieved from the criminal consequences of conspiracy, the 
Unions still remained responsible to the civillaw. Clause 3 
of the Trade Union Bill proposes to extend the criminal 
exemption to civil actions; and this is a claim which cannot 
be consistently refused, in view of the declarations in the 
Mogul case. 

The Commissioners accept this proposal to extend 
exemption to civil action, subject to conspiracy outside the 
Conspiracy Act schedule not being included in the ex- 
emption from civil action. 

The demand which is certain to cause the chief opposi- 
tion is that made in the clause of the Bill which reads :— 


“ An action shall not be brought against a Trade 
Union, or other association aforesaid, for the recovery 
of damage sustained by any person or persons by reason 
of the action of a member or members of such Trade 
Union or association aforesaid.” 


It may appear to be making an unreasonable demand to 
ask that Trade Unions shall be exempt from liability for the 
actions of their members. 

But special circumstances require special treatment. 
Trade Unions are not in the position of a corporation or a 
firm. They cannot sue, or be sued by their members. A 
national Trade Union is a federation of branches, each 
branch having often large powers of local autonomy, even 
where the funds are centralised. In such circumstances, it 
is difficult to fix responsibility upon the central body. 

There is no desire in the demand made to relieve indi- 
vidual members from liability for their own illegal acts ; 
but it is asked that the funds of the whole Society, that is, 
that every member of the Society, shall not be liable for the 
illegal act of one member. 

A further and very important reason for the special 
treatment of Trade Unions in this matter is, that they 
cannot, in actual fact, by any legal terms of equality, be 
put on the same actual equality for fighting purposes as the 
employers. 

The employers may conspire ; and it is impossible to 
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furnish proof. Employers may close their works, discharge 
workmen, black-list them, and indeed do all the things which 
would be illegal if done by a Trade Union ; and it is im- 
possible to prove a case for damages, because all these 
actions are within the recognised rights of an employer of 
labour. 

A federation of employers is not like a Trade Union. 
It is an intangible thing. Seeing, therefore, that, in a 
strike, the two parties to the struggle are not on equal 
terms ; that Trade Unions must fight in the open, while 
the masters can fight in secret ; it is unfair to expose the 
Unions to the mercy of the enemy, through the misfortune 
of having to conduct an open warfare. 

If the Unions be exempted from corporate liability, and 
the responsibility for illegal acts still attaches to the wrong- 
doer, it is likely that the result would be, that strikes would 
be conducted with a far greater sense of responsibility. 
Each individual would feel the responsibility upon him 
for his own actions; and the aggregate of this would ensure 
collective responsibility. 

It is upon this last point—the liability of the funds for 
the actions of individuals—that the opposition to the Trade 
Union Bill will concentrate. But anything short of the 
Trade Union demand, however plausibly just it may seem 
on paper, will in reality be an injustice to the Unions, be- 
cause of the other advantages which employers, by virtue 
of their rights as employers, must always possess. 

PuiLip SNOWDEN 
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HERE are two sufficient reasons for holding that the 

time has come to make a radical revision of the system 
of taxation in thiscountry. The first is the need to provide 
a constantly increasing revenue. The expenses of govern- 
ment in every civilised modern nation grow, and must 
grow, continually ; new or improved public services will 
always be required, and whatever retrenchments are possible 
in some directions will be more than compensated by 
increased expenditure in others. The notion of net retrench- 
ment is therefore chimerical ; for every pound which re- 
organisation and strict economy can cut off from the cost 
of armaments, two, three, or five pounds must soon be put 
on to the cost of education and of those other improve- 
ments in “the condition of the people” to which the 
members and adherents of the present Government are 
committed. 

To the demands of earnest men seeking the fulfilment 
of election promises, the answer of Ministers : ‘“‘ We accept 
in principle the reform you urge, but, alas! our purse is 
empty,” will not long serve. Nor ought it. It, is the 
business of a Government to take such steps in raising 
revenue as are necessary to furnish means for carrying 
out expeditiously the reforms which they approve “in 
principle.” 

Not only is it impracticable to cut down and keep down 
public expenditure, starving the genuinely productive 
services; but for the present Government to attempt such 
parsimony would be folly. For a refusal to find sufficient 
revenue for a large policy of social reform will more quickly 
and certainly sap the popularity of the Government than 
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any other sort of misconduct; the popular support and 
enthusiasm lost, the country may once more entrust its 
destinies to a Conservative party, which, having abandoned 
none of its old predilections for extravagance, will proceed 
to equip itself with a fiscal apparatus of Protection tariffs, 
to be applied to a renewal of its traditional policy of doles, 
armaments, and imperial aggression. 

For these reasons it is incumbent on this Liberal Govern- 
ment, with its large majority and its long prospective term 
of office, to devise and to apply a system of taxation which 
is not a “ burden” upon industry, and which automatically 
furnishes a growing revenue to meet the growing needs of 
government. 

It will be said that this Government is committed to 
new forms of taxation, that it is prepared to consider and to 
impose new taxes. But more than this is necessary ; a 
large, safe, progressive revenue policy involves a complete 
reversal of the commonly accepted attitude towards the 
whole process of taxation. What is that attitude? In- 
dividual citizens owning property, real or personal, the 
whole of which is their rightful possession, are forcibly 
required to give up some portion of that property to meet 
the expenses of Government ; something that.is “ theirs” 
is taken from them to be put to the public use. They may 
recognise the utility, nay, the necessity, of this proceeding ; 
but it is held to involve a loss or a sacrifice upon their part. 
This point of view naturally carries with it, at any rate in 
all but the most public spirited, a feeling of resentment 
against a process which seems to involve an intrusion upon 
their private rights, and of recalcitrance against all proposals 
to increase the amount of private property thus “con- 
fiscated.” 

Now, so long as this false notion of a tax, as a forcible 
encroachment of the State upon the rightful property of an 
individual, survives, a Government will never possess the 
liberty requisite for a really progressive and productive 
administration of public affairs. It must always seem un- 
safe and doubtfully expedient to extort from property- 
owners pieces of their property, to impose upon them 
“burdens” and to demand “ sacrifices.” Most men do not 
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with thorough good-will bear public burdens and make 
sacrifices for the common good; if they cannot directly 
evade taxation, they will tend to be less energetic and pro- 
ductive than they would have been if left to the full enjoy- 
ment of their “product.” Thus in part the tax seems 
likely to be evaded by causing a shrinkage of the corpus 
taxatum, and a corresponding shrinkage of the general 
wealth. 

The conception of a tax as involving a burden or a 
sacrifice must be eradicated, before the foundations of a 
genuinely progressive finance can be securely laid. 

Now in the history of the theory of taxation another 
principle has always disputed the authority of the canon 
“ability to bear,” which J. S. Mill imposed upon Liberal 
statesmen under the guise of “ equality of sacrifice.” Taxa- 
tion “according to benefit received” has always had its 
advocates. But the practical utility of this canon has 
suffered from a supposed inability to find a positive measure 
of “ benefit,” accompanied by a false supposition that the 
particular benefit which justified the imposition of a tax 
should proceed from the public use of the particular money 
raised by this tax. 

What is needed to-day is the conversion of this concep- 
tion of “ benefit received ” into the clearer and more correct 
conception of “unearned increment.” This process of con- 
version has been going on for some time past in the public 
mind. The demand for the taxation of land values is based 
upon the assertion that it is the right and duty of the State 
to claim an income not earned by its owner, and not in any 
equitable sense his property. The claim to take it by 
taxation is not, however, based merely upon the negative 
assertion that it is ‘‘ unearned” by him, but also on the 
positive assertion that it is earned and created by the public 
activity of a progressive community. Individual ‘‘ owners ” 
do indeed employ their energies in the use and improvement 
of land, and, in so far as they do so, their rightful property 
in such improvements is admitted. The State will not 
encroach upon this property, or call upon its owner to 
sacrifice any of it. But with this individual energy the 
public energy co-operates, furnishing a variety of protective 
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and productive services, which help to secure and enhance 
the usefulness of the land, and offering that demand for 
land uses which proceeds from the pressure of the needs 
of a growing civilised community. The values due to the 
public co-operation are to be taken as the rightful property 
of society, earned by social work, and needed for the 
maintenance of healthy public life. 

This is admittedly the essence of the claim to take by 
taxation the economic rent of land: that it is not made 
by the personal energy of its owner, and that its removal 
will not therefore disturb any incentive to personal industry ; 
that it is made by public energy, and that the full develop- 
ment of public life requires the assumption of this public 
property. 

Now, if this conception of taxation can be extended 
from land values to other forms of property and income, 
it evidently yields the principle which is required for our 
radical finance. I-do not ask readers to advance at a single 
bound from the doctrine that economic rent of land is a 
social product and ought to be used as a social property, 
to the general Socialist position that all “ values” are socially 
created, and ought therefore to be socially administered. 
Whatever may be urged for the general thesis, it is evidently 
inapplicable to a theory of taxation which assumes a con- 
dition of society where property remains in private hands, 
upon which a tax, or other levy, can be made. The 
practical issue for us lies in the question: ‘“‘ How far are we 
entitled to extend this principle of taxation?” Economists 
now generally recognise the truth of Professor Marshall’s 
saying : that “ the rent of land is no unique fact, but simply 
the chief species of a large genus of economic phenomena,” 
though few of them have recognised the full application of 
this judgment to the problem of taxation. Many persons, 
however, are prepared to apply the principle to certain 
other cases of incomes derived from “ monopolies” or trade- 
restrictions, arising from privilege. A tax upon Liquor 
Licences is expressly defended on the ground that the legal 
restriction on the right to sell alcoholic liquors enables the 
capital invested in this trade to earn a rate of profit in excess 
of what it could secure if there were no such restriction; 
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this “ surplus profit,” regarded as income, or capitalised in 
the value of brewing businesses, owes its existence to an act 
of public policy, is the rightful property of the public that 
created it, and can be taken in taxation without infringing 
any right of “the Trade,” or even preventing the flow of 
such capital and business ability into the trade as will suffice 
to supply the consumer with the liquor he requires at the 
current prices. 

It is sometimes argued, that incorporation of an ordinary 
manufacturing or commercial business under the Companies 
Acts confers so much advantage in the organisation and 
security of capital, that capital thus “ protected” is enabled 
to earn a normal rate of interest higher than that otherwise 
attainable. Mr. Chiozza Money estimates, though hardly 
from sufficient evidence, that paid-up capital invested in 
Great Britain in joint stock enterprise earns an average profit 
of about 10 per cent. If this estimate were sound, a strong 
primd facie case would be made out for a specific tax upon 
these earnings, on the ground that they held a surplus due to 
the legally conferred status of a company. In more than 
one European country, such profits are indeed made the 
subject of a special income tax; and in several States of the 
American Union legislation is proposed which shall lay a 
progressive tax upon earnings of more than 5 per cent., in 
the case of corporations which have earned this minimum 
for three consecutive years. _ Such taxation is defended on 
the ground that the public charter conferred upon such 
companies has an economic value represented in the earnings 
of the capital invested, and that this economic value, 
belonging to the State, can be most conveniently taken 
through a tax. 

When a formal public act is the instrument by which the 
value of a property or the income of a business is enhanced, 
the right of the State to take by taxation this publicly 
created increment is not seriously disputed. 

But the principle, admitted to apply to “ unearned” land 
values and legally created properties, may be carried further. 
The protection afforded by the State, the formal and 
informal organisation of society for the production and 
exchange of wealth, must be conceived as co-operating 
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everywhere with the voluntary efforts of individuals in 
making material or immaterial property and endowing it 
with value. Where this public aid is not accompanied by 
restrictive regulations in the shape of charters, licences, patent 
or copyright laws, etc., the freedom of competition attending 
individual enterprise may be such as to deprive the com- 
petitors of any surplus gain due to this public aid, distributing 
it among the public in their capacity of consumers. This 
was the orthodox assumption of the older economic indi- 
vidualism. But over a large area of industrial, commercial, 
and professional life, this full freedom of competition is now 
notoriously absent ; custom, trade agreements, advantages in 
methods of manufacture, transport, or marketing, enable 
a trade or profession, or its more favoured members, so 
effectively to restrict competition as to retain for themselves, 
in swollen profits or fees, values rightly representing the 
social income which artificially-restricted markets enable 
the recipient to divert from the consuming public into 
their privy purses. Whenever monopoly or restriction of 
markets enables a trade or profession, or any of its members, 
to secure a rate of profit or other income beyond what 
would prevail under free competition, an income exists 
which is rightly regarded as belonging to society, and as 
capable of being taken by taxation. 

Neither the economic nor the ethical validity of this 
policy is really affected by the question whether such surplus 
or increased income can be proved to be due to a specific 
public act of privilege. Once admit that social activity 
co-operates, either formally through the State, or informally, 
with every productive activity of individuals, the emergence 
of any sort of surplus income or non-competitive gain in any 
field of private enterprise must be regarded as a socially 
created income, to which the State, as the representative of 
the social interest, is entitled to lay claim. The principle, 
here laid down, differs from the broader Socialist theory, in 
that it recognises the full rights of individuals in a com- 
petitive society, assigning to them complete liberty in 
private enterprise (modified perhaps by the assertion of 
specific State monopolies in limited fields of activity), 
securing to them, as a first lien upon the joint product of 
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individual and public activity, a living wage, profit, or 
salary, and turning over any surplus to the State as a social 
income. 

A clear conception of the living wage is as essential to 
the understanding of this policy as that of social activity. 
The owner or operator of every factor of production must 
have secured to him whatever share of the income of his 
business or profession is necessary to induce him to make 
the most economical application of that factor. This will 
include a true “ living wage,” a wage of progressive efficiency, 
for every manual or mental worker, an income adequate, 
not merely to maintain his working power, but to stimulate 
its most productive use, and a rate of interest and of profit 
sufficient to maintain the capital and the business ability 
required in each trade. But these elements of individual 
cost will be scaled down to the conditions of a free competi- 
tive industrial society, where equality of access to land, 
capital, markets, and educational opportunities, has been 
attained. Because A. has had the cunning, or, if you like, 
the foresight and enterprise, to corner and hold a large 
empty slice of land in a growing suburb, he is not to be 
allowed to retain its enhancing value as a “living wage” for 
his speculative ability. His enterprise has done nothing to 
increase the supply of land, nor will the taxation of this 
increased income diminish it; quite the contrary. But 
what is clearly recognised in the case of land is often missed 
in the case of other factors. It is often urged, for instance, 
that any attempt to tax high earnings in business will cripple 
enterprise, and disturb the application of capital, or that 
professional men would express their resentment at the 
endeavour to secure a portion of their “ rent of ability” by 
withholding some of their intellectual productive energy. 
These objections are only plausible so long as they lie in the 
region of vague phrases. Turn to actual business operations. 
Let us assume, and there is good reason for the assumption, 
that the original capital invested in Great Britain in rail- 
roads, breweries, and banks, has been earning an average 
rate of profit considerably higher than that which suffices to 
tempt capital to enter other more competitive industries. It 


is evident that taxation directed to absorb this surplus profit 
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would not affect the conduct of these industries ; the surplus 
exercises no more effect in stimulating industry than does 
the economic rent of land in increasing the supply of land. 
And what here applies to industries which derive some 
special advantage from charters and licences, is equally 
applicable to any other industry earning more than the 
market rate of interest or profit, whatever be the origin of 
that surplus. An exception will be suggested in cases where 
patents, superior methods of production, or of management, 
expressing some high personal power of invention or organis- 
ation, are chief sources of the high profits. But, even here, 
the scaling down can be carried very far. The business 
ability of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is of an exceedingly high 
order, and is certainly an indispensable condition of the high 
profits of capital invested in the oil business of America ; 
but it cannot be contended that a heavy tax on the net 
earnings of this business would not “ lie” without disturbing 
the application of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal ability and 
industry. Though it may be conceded that some extra gain 
must be secured by great inventors and organisers of business, 
or even that some great prizes must be given, no reasonable 
economy is exercised in the application of these stimuli, and 
enormous sums are taken by the exploiters of the high 
personal abilities of others which do not help to evoke the 
application of these powers. The common notion that, 
with the exception of a few preserves of monopoly or 
restriction, free competition pervades the industrial order, 
keeping down prices and profits to the minimum required 
to sustain individual thrift and energy, is singularly erroneous. 
On the contrary, if we carefully trace the long and intricate 
chain of processes by which the raw materials of any industry 
are worked up into serviceable commodities and are carried 
and distributed to the consuming public, several points will 
almost invariably present themselves where some corner or 
artificial restriction of production or of market enables a 
group of business men to secure profits which are represented, 
either by the cheap purchase of labour or by an enhance- 
ment of prices paid by the consumer. This is not the 
exception, it is the rule; few, if any, retail prices do not 
contain some elements, large or small, of these unearned 
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increments, arising from restriction of market at some stage 
in the process of production. 

Now, though far more subtle and more difficult to trace, 
these unearned increments, due to commercial restraints 
on free competition, based partly on “ natural monopoly,” 
partly on tariffs, charters, and other privileges, partly 
on cunning or forceful practices of business, are essentially 
of the same nature as land values and the surplus profits of 
the brewing trade. .They represent a social property, an 
unearned income, which, like the others, can be, and ought 
to be, taken in taxation by the State. 

The secret and elusive character of much of this unearned 
increment will doubtless present difficulties to the practical 
financier ; but the existence of a large theoretically taxable 
fund must be recognised. 

The notion that a progressive tax imposed on high com- 
mercial or professional incomes would check the application 
of personal ability is equally unfounded. It is indeed just 
conceivable that the effect of taxing professional incomes of 
over £5000 a year at the rate of 4s. in the pound might be 
to induce a few of our most eminent lawyers or physicians 
to forego some business which they would otherwise have 
undertaken—thus distributing the more profitable work 
among a slightly larger circle. Even this supposition implies 
a closer measure of economic calculation than is commonly 
accredited to the higher levels of the professions. But, 
were the tax conceived to operate in this way, the wider 
distribution of best business would probably involve no net 
loss, either in quantity or quality of work. 

When one reflects that professional ability of the highest 
calibre is evolved and maintained in continental countries of 
Europe by a rate of remuneration far lower than that which 
obtains in Great Britain, the enormous incomes received here 
by the men at the top cannot be regarded as strictly necessary 
payments for the ability which they employ. That some 
considerable differential rents of ability are incentives to 
exertion cannot, of course, be denied ; but that the highly 
artificial conditions which determine and assign these rents 
form even an approximate measure of their necessity, is 
a wholly unwarrantable supposition. If easier and wider 
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access to opportunities of professional and business training 
increased the supply of high ability, while a greater equal- 
isation of incomes diminished the number of rich men who 
could afford to buy this ability at present prices, the general 
level of prices for such services would fall, and the differential 
rents would fall likewise. It would then be recognised that 
no inherent and eternal necessity supported these swollen 
salaries and fees, but that the same qualities of intellectual 
goods could be bought at much more reasonable rates. If | 
this argument be sound, it follows that unearned increment 
or income is a concept applicable not merely to land and 
certain sorts of business capital, but to personal factors in 
the production of wealth. 

All income, then, will be seen to be divisible into two 
parts: one consisting of the necessary payments for the 
maintenance of the factors in production—the true living 
wage, interest, profits, and salaries, sufficing to secure the 
voluntary application of these factors from their owners ; 
the other consisting of a “surplus value,” variously com- 
posed of rents of land and extra gains arising from the 
employment of capital or ability upon advantageous terms 
of sale in a restricted market. All this surplus value bears 
two of the chief characteristics of economic rent : first, in 
that it is the product of social activity ; secondly, in that 
it is capable of being taken in taxation without disturbing 
industry. 

Here then is the social income, the whole of which, in 
theory at any rate, can be taken by the State through 
taxation, and can be administered for public purposes. 

This legitimate extension of the concept of unearned 
increment, fully grasped, would afford the new broad basis 
of constructive finance demanded by our policy of social 
reform. 

A Government, once seized of this principle, will per- 
ceive its duty to lie in securing as much of the social income 
as it can find and take, in order to expend it in the enlarge- 
ment and elevation of the public life. The old concept of 
“sacrifice” has starved the State; the new concept of 
socially-earned income will enlarge and fortify it. 

In one sense, this theory of taxation is a return to Adam 
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Smith’s canon that taxes should be imposed according to 
‘ability to bear” ; but it gives a sharper meaning to that 
term. The ability of economic rent of land and of any 
other surplus element of income to bear a tax is absolute ; 
or, putting the case conversely, a tax imposed on such 
incomes cannot be shifted. Moreover, just as economists 
have long agreed that taxation imposed upon farm profits 
or urban buildings, tends to be shifted on to rent, so our 
extension of the “rent” concept will drive us to the conclu- 
sion that the ultimate incidence of all taxation is upon the 
unearned increments of various forms which constitute “sur- 
plus value.” This is not the place to attempt to justify by 
detailed argument this far-reaching assertion ; but, if the 
distinction here drawn between the necessary costs of pro- 
duction and the surplus be accepted, it will seem to follow, 
ex hypothesi, that no tax can really lie upon any sort of 
living wage or profit, that the attempt to demand such a 
sacrifice must be defeated, and that taxes levied in the first 
instance upon these elements of cost must, by the operation 
of competitive forces, be thrown in the long run entirely 
on to unearned increment. 

The acceptance of such a view of the shifting and 
incidence of taxation is, however, very far from warranting 
us in regarding methods of taxation with indifference. On 
the contrary, the view of a tax as percolating through the 
various strata of the economic body with an ultimate settle- 
ment upon rents or surplus income, enforces the injury and 
disturbance inflicted by unsound taxes aimed at objects not 
rightly taxable. The radically false economy of indirect 
taxes, and especially of taxes upon commodities directed at 
the consumer, is more thoroughly exposed by the applica- 
tion of the principle here advocated than in any other way. 
For if the ultimate incidence of all taxes is upon certain 
surplus elements of income, it is manifest that consumers, 
gud consumers, bear no tax, and that any attempt to make 
them do so is a foolish, round-about, and very wasteful way 
of getting at any surplus income owned by these consumers 
in their capacity of producers. Although for non-economic 
reasons certain import and excise duties, as for instance 
upon alcoholic liquors, may be justified, the general policy 
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of taxes on commodities, or indeed of indirect taxes of any 
sort, must be dismissed as belonging to an age of financial 
barbarism. There is, of course, a sense in which a tax is said 
to “tend to lie where it is put” ; and to that extent, taking 
a short-range view of immediate effects, we may speak of 
“taxing the consumer.” But the normal, necessary tendency, | 
far stronger and quicker in its operation than sometimes 
supposed, is for such tax to be rejected by all classes of 
“consumers ” who, drawing no unearned incomes, cannot 
afford to pay, and to be retained only by those consumers 
who, as landowners or protected profit-makers, are receiving 
some of the “social surplus,” and so can afford to pay. All 
taxes ultimately, and far more speedily than appears, 
fall upon this surplus. This will seem a hard saying to 
politicians who have been in the habit of insisting that 
the great burden of the national taxes is borne by the 
wage-earning classes. But if any of them will follow an 
attempt to tax a shilling, or a shillingsworth of commodities, 
from the wage of the lowest grades of regular labourers, he 
will perceive that the effect upon the labour market will be 
a tendency for wages to rise so as to cover the tax, thus 
throwing the “burden” in the first instance on to the profits 
of the employer, and, if these, like wages, are at a minimum, 
upon other classes, until it reaches those in possession of a 
surplus income upon which the tax can lodge. Indeed the 
doctrine, that in general the poorer grades of workers do 
not pay taxes, is a doctrine of financial liberation. The 
dread lest taxes, falling on the low wages of the poor and 
the low profits of struggling business men, should enhance 
the misery of the former and intensify the struggle of the 
latter, has always exercised a paralysing influence upon 
Liberal finance. Once resolutely accept the new principle, 
applying it so that as far as possible all taxation shall be 
immediately directed at genuinely taxable bodies which 
can ultimately bear them, and Governments will possess a 
freedom in the performance of public service which they 
have never hitherto enjoyed. It is true that, in the hands 
of a dishonest and wastrel Government, this might prove a 
gospel of extravagance. Such is the defect of its quality. 
But we do not deny to any individual the fruits of his 
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industry, his rightful property, on the ground that he may 
abuse this possession ; so with the claim of the State to the 
public property. We shall not deny that claim because it 
is capable of abuse; we shall insist that noble and profitable 
uses exist for the expenditure of all the income of the State, 
and that the first duty of a Government is, no longer to cut 
down the public services to the meanest dimensions, and 
then to ponder over ways and means of raising revenue for 
this expenditure, but to gather all it can of the income 
which belongs to it, and then consider how it can be most 
. advantageously and economically expended. This complete 
reversal of the normal attitude of Governments towards the 
relative position of revenue and expenditure will lead to a 
new conception of the art of public expenditure, that of the 
building up of a public standard of life, always advancing 
with every increase of the public income, and applying each 
fresh increment of public revenue to the enlargement and 
ennoblement of that standard. 

Though my main object has been to enforce the signifi- ' 
cance of the new theory of taxation on public property, I 
desire to offer one suggestion regarding its practical applica- 
tion. No Government can hope to get by taxation all or 
nearly all the public revenue, which is in origin blended 
with the private revenue of its citizens. But some parts of 
this revenue are more distinct and measurable than others. 
Ny In these cases, a specific tax may so be laid as to secure at 
any rate a large proportion of it. This is the justification 
of imposing a separate and special tax on such incomes as 
land rents, mining royalties, liquor profits. But the larger 
portion of the “unearned increments” cannot easily be 
ear-marked, still less measured for separate taxation, changing 
as they do with every change of industrial structure and 
every shift in the tide of commerce. The chief instrument 
for asserting public property in this immeasurable surplus 
will be the graduated income tax. The economic justifica- 
tion of this tax will be the assumption that, in ascending 
the higher levels of income, one enters regions of revenue 
where unearned elements become a larger and larger 
proportion of the whole. 

i For the argument that the rich can better afford to pay 
I" 
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a larger portion because the top part of a large income 
yields less satisfaction, and, taken in taxation, will inflict 
less loss upon the owner, though it may seem a sound 
moral basis for the higher tax, is an insufficient economic 
basis. For if a rich man really created by his individual 
efforts his large income, then an attempt to take any con- 
siderable share of it by taxation would impair his exertions ; 
it could not be taxed, because an attempt to tax it would 
make it disappear. 

It is then right to recognise that the proposal to apply 
a graduated income tax, so as to take an increasing share of 
large income for the State, rests on the same economic and 
moral basis as the proposal to tax “ unearned increment” in | 
land values or licences. The State, through taxation, takes 
those portions of the wealth of the nation which represent 
the product of public activities, whether exercised through 
State machinery or through other social instruments. 
As this public productivity is usually commingled with 
the productivity of individuals, the joint product of these 
two sets of activity is seldom clearly separable as in- 
come, The application, therefore, of our social theory of 
taxation involves careful scientific experimentation, with 
the object of finding out what proportion of the different 
sorts and grades of income can be taken without encroach- 
ing on living wages and living profits, so as to disturb the 
application of the factors of production owned and operated 
by individual wills for private ends. But no one acquainted 
with the structure of modern industrial society, and its 
manifold restrictions upon freedom and effectiveness of 
competition, can doubt the existence of a taxable fund of 
socially-created income ample to meet the expenditure in- 
volved in the measures of social reform which figure to-day 
upon the platform of practical politics. 

J. A. Hopson 
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T the present moment there are nearly six hundred 

gentlemen who have recently tried to enter Parliament 
and failed. Each one of these, no doubt, could give an 
explanation—wholly satisfactory to himself—as to why he 
failed ; ‘and probably no ten explanations would be identical. 
But on one point every one of these unsuccessful candidates 
would, I believe, be in agreement ; namely, on the mis- 
chievous absurdity of much of our electoral procedure. 

It is generally supposed that one piece of legislation for 
which we may confidently look to the present Government 
is a measure of electoral reform. There is great need for a 
comprehensive enactment of the kind: one that shall codify 
existing legislation on the subject, and make the conduct of 
electoral contests, not only simpler, but fairer to the candidate 
who plays the game and observes the law. For it is not 
too much to say, that an astute and experienced agent and 
a not over-scrupulous candidate can, with the greatest ease, 
drive a coach and four through the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act of 1883, and its amending ordin- 
ances, and escape all penalty. 

But, apart from the inadequacy of existing legislation, 
customs, not strictly regulated by law, have grown up in 
connection with elections that demand rigorous amendment. 
Prominent among these is the practice, now well-nigh 
universal, of canvassing. It is avowedly legal; and, if one 
could ensure it being properly conducted, there would not 
only be no objection to it, but it would have a valuable 
educational effect. But every one who has been through an 
election as a principal knows that, from this point of view, 
canvassing is valueless. To the candidate himself, a personal 
canvass is a heavy tax in time; and, even in the smallest 
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constituency, he cannot hope to see more than a fraction of 
the electors. The canvassing, therefore, must, almost of 
necessity, be left to voluntary workers who, being for the 
most part untrained politicians, are likely at times to do as 
much harm as good to the candidate for whom they are 
working. If every such helper were a thoroughly informed 
politician, a canvass, even if it did not produce the result 
desired, would still be productive of good. But the tempta- 
tion for the canvasser who is weak in politics is to fall back 
upon the personal equation, and make vague but generous 
promises on behalf of the candidate in whose interests he is 
working, particularly if he is visiting the poorer class of 
voter. A still more serious danger is the downright mis- 
representation by mendacious or ignorant canvassers of the 
views and principles of the opposing candidate. Thus, a 
canvasser for Mr. A. may be instructed by an unscrupulous 
agent, or sub-agent, to say that Mr. B. (the opposing 
candidate) grossly under-pays his own workmen ; that he is 
a ‘ pro-Boer ”—particularly if he is canvassing a district in 
which the military element is strong—or that he is an 
Atheist, or otherwise undesirable. This, of course, is mis- 
representation and, may-be, slander, and punishable by law ; 
but the law is slow-footed, and the contest may be only 
a few days off; and, assuming that a knowledge of the 
misrepresentation comes to the ears of the candidate who 
has been unjustly aspersed, it is probably too late to undo 
the mischief that has been done, while to fix the responsibility 
upon the really guilty parties is more difficult still. Canvass- 
ing admits also of serious abuse by those who are in a position 
to confer favours, or to punish recalcitrancy. District 
visitors, dispensers of public or private charities, employers 
of labour, and others who exert any kind of authority over 
the humbler classes, have a powerful lever in their hands ; 
and, as frequent experience shows, there are plenty of such 
people who, upright as they may be in the ordinary affairs 
of life, do not scruple to exert to the fullest extent their 
influence on behalf of a particular candidate. I believe, 
therefore, that no scheme of electoral reform will be entirely 
satisfactory that does not prohibit systematic canvassing 
altogether. 
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On the subject of treating, the Act of 1883 has a good 
deal to say ; and its express purpose is to amend the Act of 
1854 (which only forbade the candidate to “ treat”) by 
making it equally punishable for “ persons other than candi- 
dates” to corrupt electors in this manner. The clauses in 


the Act of 1883 dealing with this particular offence, run as 
follows :— 


(1) Any person who corruptly by himself or by 
any other person, either before, during, or after an 
election directly or indirectly gives or provides, or pays 
wholly or in part the expense of giving or providing, 
any meat, drink, entertainment, or provision to or for 
any person, for the purpose of corruptly influencing 
that person or any other person to give or refrain from 
giving his vote at the election, or on account of such 
person or any other person having voted or refrained 
from voting, or being about to vote or refrain from 
voting, at such election, shall be guilty of treating ; 

(2) And every elector who corruptly accepts or 
takes any such meat, drink, entertainment, or provision 
shall also be guilty of treating. 


This would seem to render treating impossible ; and 
yet, as everybody knows, it is the commonest form of 
bribery. The public Press, during the progress of the 
recent General Election, contained many instances of this 
base form of political corruption. One common method 
is, for certain publicans, for a day or two before and on 
the actual day of election, to retail their beer at a purely 
nominal price—in one specific instance the price was given 
as a penny a quart—to those who are known to be voters. 
Or the landlord, or the landlord’s wife or child, has a totally 
unexpected birthday or other anniversary ; and the fre- 
quenters of the house are treated to free drinks in conse- 
quence. And let it not be forgotten by those who never 
enter the ordinary provincial public-house, that the influ- 
ence exerted by the landlords of such places is well-nigh 
incalculable. In a public-house in a working-class district 
the landlord is probably the only person at the nightly 
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gatherings who has the gift of fluent speech. His trade 
is largely talking; he reads the papers, and, still more 
important, he is, in at least nine cases out of ten, tied to his 
brewer and his distiller, and he becomes, almost of necessity, 
an agent—wot unpaid—for the candidate favoured by his 
employers. (One publican had the candour to inform me 
that he held, in the hollow of his hand, no fewer than 
ninety votes, which would be cast precisely as he sug- 
gested; and I have no doubt he was speaking the truth.) It 
may be thought that nothing would be easier than to detect 
practices of this kind. That, however, is not the experience 
of candidates and election agents. The presence of a 
stranger is easily detected at these little public-houses and 
beershops, the frequenters of which are as well known to the 
landlord as the members of his own family. Go into one 
at the busy hours of the evening, and you will find that the 
landlord does not even require to ask each entering customer 
what he wants; he draws for each without a word being 
spoken, and, as the liquor is not always paid for at the time, 
it is impossible to say whether it is a gift or not. There is, 
so far as I can see, no possible means of putting a stop to 
this commonest form of bribery, except by more vigilant 
observation than can be obtained from a handful of volun- 
tary and inexperienced watchers, and by closing all licensed 
houses on polling day. Another form of public-house 
bribery that is always to be looked for as election day 
approaches, is the creation of new clubs or the resuscitation 
of old ones, the advent of which is celebrated by a supper 
at the public-house which forms the head-quarters. I have 
in mind—in a neighbourhood in which no such thing had 
existed for many years—a sudden renascence of quoit clubs, 
marked by suppers. There was no evidence that the guests 
at these festivities did not pay for their suppers ; and, 
equally, there was no evidence that they did. 
Unfortunately, the judges’ interpretation of the clauses 
quoted above has been so curiously conflicting, that very few 
candidates, however sure of their facts, care, in the face of 
the decisions given in the Lancaster and Haggerston cases 
(1895), to incur the cost of a bribery petition. In both 
these instances it was proved that drink or other things had 
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been furnished to voters free of charge, in flagrant defiance 
of the Act ; but, although this was declared by the Court 
to be “a very objectionable practice,” the petitions were 
dismissed. 

Another very manifest infraction of the law—and one of 
frequent occurrence—is the treating of voters by friends of 
the candidate who are not acting as his accredited agents. 
Let me cite two cases within my own knowledge. In the 

) one case, a few days before the election, several gentlemen, 

: having no apparent connection with the constituency, or 
with either of the candidates, came into the division and 
wandered about it, looking in at public-houses and other 
places of call. They spent money freely, and talked equally 
freely about the election, all their praise being for one only 
of the candidates, who was manifestly their co-religionist. 
Ostensibly, they were merely taking a friendly interest in the 
election ; there was nothing directly contravening the Corrupt 
Practices Act in what they did. And yet no intelligent person, 
being informed of the circumstances, could doubt the purport 
of their sudden appearance, and their equally sudden departure 
after polling day. The other case I wish to cite was even 
more flagrant, though it is doubtful, in view of the two 
decisions above cited, whether any of His Majesty’s judges 
could rule it to be bribery. In this case the mayor of the 
city accompanied one of the candidates to several public- 
houses at an hour when these were likely to be most fre- 
quented, and, affably entering into conversation with the 
bar loungers, treated all and sundry to drink and cigars. 
The attendant candidate paid for nothing, at all events at 
the time ; and there was, presumably, no technical breach of 
the Act. But can any one doubt the intention? Can any 
honest politician do other than reprobate so flagitious a 
proceeding ? 

The distribution of tickets or vouchers having a specific 
value, for food, coal, blankets, or other articles, is another 
common form of scarcely veiled bribery that should be 
rigorously punished, if it take place within a specified period 
—say six, or, better still, twelve months of an election. At 

resent it is manifestly not so regarded by our judges, Mr. 
Justice Bruce, in the Haggerston case, having exonerated 
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a candidate who had, four or five months before the 
election, distributed five hundred of his visiting cards, which 
the recipients were entitled to exchange for food. Within 
my own knowledge, similar tactics were employed at one of 
the recent elections, though, on this occasion, the candidate 
was not the prime agent in the matter. In this case, some 
of the many agents employed in the town in distributing 
doles—and it is a town in which the doles are many—gave 
away a large number of tickets for coal among the poorer 
voters, a few—a very few—days before the election. There 
was no avowed connection between these tickets and the 
candidate whose supporters distributed them ; but again it 
would be impossible to deny that this was a covert form of 
bribery, notwithstanding the secrecy of the ballot, con- 
cerning which the more ignorant class of voter still has a 
good deal of doubt. 

A more subtle, but perhaps not less effective, form of 
bribery by coercion is that of withholding all customary 
subscriptions until after the termination of the election. 
This, of course, can only be used with real effect if—as 
has happened on the present occasion—an election takes 
place in the early part of the year. In that case, what is 
easier than to notify, through one’s banker, or even by letter 
to the expectant persons or associations, that the payment 
of the usual subscription will be deferred until after the 
contest—and even to take credit for so doing, by alleging 
that one does not wish to influence voters by means of 
subscriptions ? This is a form of cajolery that it would be 
difficult to counteract, unless subscriptions by members and 
candidates to local clubs and other institutions were entirely 
prohibited by law. No great harm would result if this were 
done, as the experience of Members of Parliament and 
candidates is, that the “ bleeding” to which they are sub- 
jected is, for the most part, by bodies of greedy young men 
unwilling to pay for their own pleasures. Of course it is open 
to the member or candidate to refuse all such applications— 
a good many, I am told, do so without any very serious result. 
The experience, however, at the recent election, of a former 
Liberal member who announced in his speeches that, as 
he was a Member of Parliament and not a relieving officer, 
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he had refused and intended to refuse all such applications, 
is not encouraging to those desirous of following his 
example. Elected by a large majority not very long before, 
he was rejected by a majority more than twice as large at 
the General Election. 

Passing from these somewhat crude methods of bribery 
and illegal pressure, there are one or two others to which 
attention may conveniently be directed, though it may be 
difficult to find a remedy for them. Section 2 of the Act 
of 1883 provides protection for the elector whose vote it is 
sought to influence by force, threat, restraint, or by the 
exercise of such suasion as an employer may bring to bear 
upon his employees. But, in spite of the compendious 
wording of the clause, it is notorious that such undue 
influence is exercised, and that those who exercise it are 
never called to account. There is the common threat of 
the customer—usually a lady—to withdraw her custom if 
the shopkeeper supports the candidate who is not of her 
political complexion ; and there is the action, indefensible 
but seemingly unpunishable, of the squire or employer of 
labour who conveys to his men how they are expected to 
vote. It is easy to say that the shopkeeper or the employee 
can profess compliance and then vote as he pleases. So no 
doubt he can ; and very many assuredly do. But the mere 
fact that this kind of pressure can be put upon people too 
weak to rebel openly against it, makes for a craven spirit in 
politics, and saps the manhood of the nation. There is only 
one way to meet these menaces—a clumsy one, perhaps, 
but at any rate one worth trying—and that is by giving the 
person so menaced a legal right of action, with the power to 
recover damages. 

Another form of pressure that is degenerating into a 
serious electoral abuse, is the increasing tendency of organis- 
ations outside the constituency to bombard candidates with 
questions, under the covert threat that, if the answers are 
unsatisfactory, the local supporters or members of the 
organisation in question will be advised to vote against the 
candidate. It is bad enough—at all events from the Liberal 
point of view—to have at least nine tenths of the licensed 
victuallers acting as recruiting sergeants for the other side, 
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and announcing, urdz et orbi, their intention to oppose a 
particular candidate. But it becomes quite intolerable that 
a candidate should receive, and be expected to answer, scores 
of long lists of questions ranging over a vast area, and, when 
they are not absolutely trivial, dealing more often than not 
with matters of a highly technical character. Careless, or 
dishonest, candidates find a simple way out of the difficulty 
by assenting to everything asked of ‘them, trusting to luck 
to extricate them from any subsequent embarrassment this 
may cause ; and occasionally they are caught. I have a 
case in mind in which the sitting member assented to two 
entirely opposite propositions put to him respectively by the 
local branch of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association and 
the local branch of one of the Temperance societies. 
Unfortunately, his reply to “the Trade,” which never loses 
an opportunity of pinning its man down, was published in 
the local papers; and the member was asked by the Temper- 
ance party to explain the discrepancy. He omitted to do 
so. The only way to prevent the unscrupulous from 
endeavouring to make the best of both worlds, and of 
relieving the conscientious from an unnecessary strain, is by 
prohibiting this circularising altogether. If the electors of 
the division are sufficiently interested in a particular question, 
let them ascertain the views of the candidate at public 
meetings. 

One other abuse for which there is even less justification, 
is the provision of vehicles to convey voters to the poll. In 
the old days, when means of communication were few and 
uncertain, there was a colourable excuse for supplying 
vehicles for the use of those living at a distance. Nowa- 
days, even in the most thinly populated county divisions, it 
is rare that a voter is more than a couple of miles from a 
polling station, while, in the boroughs, the distance is seldom, 
if ever, more than a mile. But if these distances are con- 
sidered too great, the proper remedy is to provide more 
polling stations. The elector who refuses to vote unless he 
is fetched may be dismissed as an indifferent in politics, and 
as likely as not to vote against the side that has provided 
him with a.free ride. Or, like the cunning rustic in PuncA, 
he may go to the poll in a “ yellow” motor and come back 
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in a “blue” dog-cart, and vote for neither candidate. But 
there is an even worse feature in connection with this 
provision of vehicles than that of securing votes as the price 
of a free ride. Under the pretence of saving their men time 
and trouble, it is frequently made an excuse by large firms 


~ to convey their work-people to the poll with every circum- 


stance of display on behalf of a particular candidate—clearly 
a form of intimidation. I have myself witnessed the 
spectacle of work-people being driven to the poll by their 
employers in vans and carts decorated with the Party colours 
and the portrait of the candidate favoured by the firm. In 
a still more flagrant case that also came under my observa- 
tion, the employees of a large brewery were conveyed to 
the poll in enormous drays and lorries and, having voted, 
they were then driven in procession round the town, pre- 
senting every appearance of having been generously treated 
to liquid refreshment. There is only one way to stop 
abuses of this kind ; and that is by prohibiting altogether 
the use of vehicles for bringing up voters to the poll. There 
arises, of course, the question of conveying to the poll those 
who are unable to walk thither, and cannot afford to pay for 
a vehicle to take them. Such cases are very few; and no 
great injustice would be done if no special provision were 
made to meet them. But if it is desired to save these votes, 
their possessors might be allowed to use the form prescribed 
in the case of electors to University seats. 

One other direction in which reform is badly needed is 
in the more rigid scrutiny of election expenditure. It is 
rare that an election is carried on, particularly in the pro- 
vincial boroughs, without the employment of bands of music, 
torches, flags, banners, and a general use of Party colours in 
the form of badges or ribbons. And yet payment for each 
and all of these things is illegal ; and a successful candidate 
can be unseated if it is proved that he has contributed to 
their provision. But, manifestly, some one pays for them. 
Town bands do not give their services to one or both 
candidates, for the love they bear them ; torches, flags, and 
other Party devices all cost money. And yet, if they 
appeared in an election account, the candidate whose agent 
had put them there would be unseated. As every one knows, 
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all such things are either paid for indirectly by the candidate, 
or are generously provided by sympathisers, which is as much 
a contravention of the Corrupt Practices Act as if these 
same persons had paid for the hire of committee rooms or 
the printing of posters. Either a candidate should be allowed 
to expend a reasonable sum on these meretricious adjuncts, 
or, better still, their use should be entirely prohibited. But 
the examination of election accounts is altogether too slack. 
Each side sins in this respect, and is therefore disposed to 
be indulgent to deceptions of the kind. If an agent is 
conscious that his expenditure is going to exceed the amount 
allowed by law, nothing is easier than to arrange with the 
printer—and the unauthorised expenditure is usually due to 
excessive printing—to send in invoices for 100 posters 
where perhaps 500 or 1000 have been supplied, paying the 
difference “ on the nail.” Much of this superfluous printing 
is due to the incredibly silly and wasteful practice of “ over- 
posting” or covering an opponent's bills—action that should 
certainly be made punishable whenever the responsibility 
for it can be traced, as it assuredly could be in nearly every 
instance. Another form of fraud—to put it plainly—when 
more than the maximum has been expended, is to put down 
in the return of expenses a wholly derisory sum as payment 
for the services of the candidate’s agent. Asa rule, an agent 
would receive a fee ranging between fifty and a hundred 
or even a hundred and fifty guineas ; but if it is discovered 
that the total expenditure comes perilously near, or exceeds, 
the full amount allowed by law, there is nothing to prevent 
the agent entering himself for, say, twenty-five guineas, the 
difference, as every one knows, being handed to him privately. 

One final word on the subject of polling stations. It 
should not be in the power of the returning officer, as it is 
at present, subject to the jurisdiction of the local council, to 
refuse to supply a polling place in a district, if the demand 
for it is a reasonable one, even though the demand is only 
made by one side. At present the side that is sure of the 
largest number of vehicles for polling day often resists an 
application for an extra polling station, particularly if it has 
reason to believe that the district for which it is demanded 
is not “sound.” The hours of polling, particularly in rural 
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districts, should also be extended (until such time as we 
copy the example set by New Zealand and make a general 
holiday of polling day, with closed public houses and no rail- 
way excursions); and the practice of stationing “checkers ” 
outside the polling places should be peremptorily forbidden. 
These persons serve no useful purpose, save to keep the 
agent informed whether particular electors have voted ; and 


their efforts to discover how those coming from the polling 


booths have voted are distinctly improper. Their presence 
is calculated to defeat the object of the ballot, as much as 
is the unwarranted practice of sending reply-paid post cards 
to constituents, asking them to pledge themselves by their 
signature to vote for a particular candidate. 
oe * * * * * 
Such are the more salient of present day electoral abuses, 
as they strike one who has just emerged from a contested 
election, and has had the further opportunity of seeing 
elections in progress in other constituencies about the 
country. They do not profess to exhaust the subject, or 
to be a general criticism of the weak spots in the Corrupt 
Practices Act. For the most part, they are abuses that 
have grown up apart from the Act itself, those mainly 
responsible for them being, I fear, not so much candidates 
themselves as over-zealous agents. The average candidate, 
so far as my experience of him goes, asks nothing better 
than that elections shall be simplified, and, above all, that 
they shall not be conducted on such preposterously ex- 
pensive lines. A few rich men, whose presence Parliament 
could well dispense with, no doubt love the display that a 
wasteful expenditure of money brings, and rejoice at the 
opportunity of injuring a poor opponent by a lavish em- 
ployment of their wealth. In no section of our political 
life is reform more urgently needed; and no attempted 
tinkering at existing legislation would meet the case. 
What is wanted is a comprehensive measure that shall 
not only simplify, but shall purify, our electoral procedure, 
and rid it of abuses that are an open evasion of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. . 
W. J. FisHer 
(Ex-Liberal Candidate for Canterbury) 
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“This strange apathy could only be attributed to the wide- 
spread scepticism in the English mind as to whether education 
mattered... . 

Parents, the very folk who ought to care most, were the 
people who seemed to care least. 

Our national system of education was admittedly behind the 
times. Germany, Switzerland, and the United States thought 
more nobly of education than we did, and were ready to make 
more sacrifices for it.” 

Mr. AvcusTinE BrrreELL, quoted in 
The Tribune of Feb. 12th, 1906. 


URING the last few months, many speeches have 

been made about the Education Acts; but very little 
has been said about education. Yet, if only the religious 
and political controversies could be cleared away, there is 
very much which could be done to bring the schools into 
a state of greater efficiency. 

There is a general impression throughout the country 
that the expenditure on elementary education is very heavy,’ 
and that, in spite of this, children do not leave school well 
prepared for the struggle of their daily lives. 

There are vague complaints that education is not prac- 
tical enough; and the predilections of each class colour 
their views as to what is amiss. 


1 e, g. “A number of resolutions were presented from public bodies in 
the county expressing alarm at the great increase of expenditure by the 


County Council for Education purposes.” 
(Report of meeting of the Somersetshire Education Committee. School 


Government Chronicle, Oct. 7, 1905.) 
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The better class of working men are desirous that their 
children should be educated; but they are too anxious for 
showy and superficial accomplishments, and are ready to 
accept a little short-hand or a smattering of French gram- 
mar as a proof of education. Unfortunately, the unskilled 
workmen in the towns, and the agricultural labourer, 
care little what the children learn, so long as they can be 
sent to school while they would be troublesome at home, 
and can leave as soon as it is possible for them to earn 
money. 

The farmer, as a rule, sees no use in book knowledge 
for the labourer’s children.' He wants boys to lead horses 
or scare the crows, he agrees with the squire that education 
is making the “lower classes” discontented, and attributes 
to this cause the migration from country to town, forgetting 
that, with improved communication, has come a knowledge 
of town attractions and higher wages, which has penetrated 
to the cottages of the most ignorant. He thinks children 
need be taught very little, but perhaps a little more of 
country matters than at present. 

Housewives believe that the servant difficulty is due to 
Board School fancies, not recognising the fact that women 
have now far more openings for employment, and that, 
consequently, the duller girls and those of somewhat 
lower status than before are the only ones now attracted 
by domestic service. 

Frequent complaints appear in the Press from employers 
who expect to find children better equipped for work; and, 
though they often demand from elementary schools what 
cannot be given except to older pupils in technical institutes, 
there is a general instinct (which is probably right) that 
more is wrong with our education than the authorities will 
admit. 

No one, however, really wishes to abolish the schools, 
though many feel that they need improvement. 


1 “When the child could read well, write legibly and quickly, and under- 
stand simple arithmetic, the State-supported schools should have done with 
him.” “Several members urged the necessity of getting the boys to work on 
the farms before 12 years of age.” 

(Report in the Morning Post of a paper and the debate following at a 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club at Whitehall Court. Oct. 31, 1905.) 
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In other countries! there is a similar overhauling of 
educational ideas; but all agree that education is necessary, 
and would endorse President Roosevelt’s utterance to the 
Moseley Commissioners : ‘‘ Education may not make a nation; 
but a nation would certainly be ruined without it.” 

The economic value of education is recognised by all the 
intelligent of the English nation; and no one would refuse 
to admit the significance of the statistics of illiteracy in the 
more backward countries. 

To take one or two obvious examples. Spain has very 
great mineral resources, her people are sober and industrious ; 
but the country is unprogressive, because there is a low level 
of intelligence and educated thought.? 

Italy is a country of splendid natural possibilities, and 
there is abundance of magnificent water power; the Italians 
are extremely quick-witted and undoubtedly hard-working. 
But though Italian navvies make the roads and railways of 
Europe, we are told that they are spoiled as workmen by 
their ignorance, and that they are incapable of organised 
effort, except under Teutonic foremen. It is still more 
striking that the northern provinces are now developing 
very rapidly, and that it is the South which is a drag on 
the progress of the nation; for the southern Italians are 
almost wholly ignorant.? 

The most striking union of ignorance with economic 





1 “ Our German education is too much cabin’d and confined. We must 
preach freedom as the remedy.” 

(Special Reports of the Board of Education, Vol. IX. p. 107.) 

“‘ Education is now recognised (in America) as being a progressive science 
with which practice must endeavour to keep pace.” (Special Reports, Vol. X. 
Pp. 24. 

s th Hiibner’s Tables (1900) the number of illiterate recruits in the Spanish 
army is given as 68°10 per cent. 

8 During the Calabrian earthquakes, the Milanese newspapers were full 
of comments on the ignorance of the Southern peasantry. ‘The statistics of 
1893-4 give illiterates of 6 years old and over in the northern part of Italy 
as 40°86 per cent., 64°61 per cent. in the centre, and in the south 79°46 per 
cent. ; 
Compare the Revue Pedagogique, 27 October, 1905. “Les illettrés en 
Italie.” ‘ Une statistique publiée en 1904, accuse pour I’Italie une proportion 
de 56 per 100 d’illettrés. Dans les,provinces du Sud on compte jusqu’a 
80 personnes sur 100 qui ne savent ni lire ni écrire. Sous ce rapport, l’Italie 
ne le céde guére a la Russie.” 
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and political incapacity is shown by the Russian workmen. 


Employers agree that their stupidity and clumsiness make 
them very inefficient instruments of production. It is stated, 
for example, that “in the mills of Vladimir, though very 
simple material is manufactured, one workman is employed 
to *8 of a loom, and the cost of supervision and manage- 
ment is very much higher than in England, while in 
Lancashire the average is said to be one man to 2°8 looms 
and, in the case of the very simplest manufacture, even 
one to 3 or 4 looms.”? 

We do not contemplate the possibility of our relapsing 
into the illiteracy of Spain, Southern Italy, or Russia ; but 
still we feel that we are not getting value for our money in 
our schools. 

It seems to us that our workmen are still unintelligent and 
unadaptable. The plumber continues to lay his pipes and the 
housemaid her fires unsuccessfully ; the carpenter can work 
to stock patterns but seems non-plussed if asked to do any- 
thing outside his accustomed course ; the saddest cases among 
the Unemployed are men who have proved themselves the 
less efficient at their own trades, and who have no resource 
but odd jobs and casual labour, because they are unable to 
adapt themselves to other kinds of work. 

We are told that Germany and the United States are 
beating us commercially ; and we hear that in both these 
countries education is more popular, and that there is more 
wide-spread interest in education.? The rise of the butter 
trade of Denmark is attributed to the better education of the 
peasantry. Whether this is true of these countries or not— 
and we must not forget that education varies considerably in 
the Northern and Southern States of America, and the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Germany—we must work out our system 
of education without any slavish imitation of the schools of 
other countries, and study carefully the results of our present 
instruction, and how far their aims are realised. 


1 See the Report of the U.S.A. Commissioner for Education (1899-1900), 
Vol. I. p. 354. 

2 Compare, for example, the Report of the Moseley Commission, e.g. Pre- 
face, p. ix, or Jephson, p, 212. 
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I 


There is little doubt that the main defect in our present 
system is, that it aims at imparting knowledge rather than 
at training capacity and forming character. 

It is true that there has been an immense improvement 
in manners ; the general order and decorum of the late 
elections are a great testimony to the social advance of the 
working classes during the last half century. There is now 
far more capacity for discussion and consideration of large 
questions of politics and economics. Even if the whole 
significance of various issues has not been seen, the working 
man has shown more interest in them. Seeing that former 
public school-boys and university men do not always display 
a very intelligent grasp of the Fiscal Question, it is not 
to be wondered at that the classes whose education ceased 
at a much earlier age have been unable always to follow 
its complications or give sound reasons for votes. 

There is, however, plenty of room for further develop- 
ment ; and there is still much to be done to raise the social 
habits and status of the workman, and to give him a higher 
standard of amusement and of culture. The brass-workers 
of Birmingham who visited Berlin were particularly im- 
pressed with the respectability of their German confréres, 
their sobriety and sense of social responsibility. They re- 
corded their impressions in a Report, and noted, for example, 
that— 


“They are fond of good reading ; and in their 
homes they usually possess a small library of good liter- 
ature, and at their Trade Union is a library containing 
chiefly serious books and works on Trade Union sub- 
jects from all countries. ‘The serious books are mostly 
read, In their amusements the intellectual side finds 


favour” (p. 20). 


In the Northern States of America, employers have been 
gradually arriving at a greater appreciation of the value of 
general culture, if the following passage from the engineer- 
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ing journal, The Iron Age, can be accepted as at all 
representative. 


“‘ All our great corporations and manufacturing con- 
cerns seek the College man; but in no sense do they 
seek him because of his familiarity with their business 
or with any detail of their transactions ; neither do 
they want him for the smattering of knowledge he 
may be able to devote to their interests. They take 
him solely for the training he has gone through, and 
not for the wisdom which may be stitched in his 
_—:* 


In the States, the employers are credited with a desire 
to encourage intelligence and invention, and to be ready to 
pay higher wages when these are found in their workmen. 
Again, it is a general capacity which the Continental 
employer looks for, rather than technical skill. A large 
Zurich manufacturer, for example, in comparing the work- 
men of different nationalities, put the case as follows : 


“We find that Scottish workmen get along better 
on the Continent than the English. I attribute this 
principally to their better education, which makes it 
easier for them to adapt themselves to all circum- 
stances and emergencies,” but “as workman, he (the 
Scot) may stand higher in his special branch, but 
as a man in his social position he is not so cultivated, 
and has lower tastes and less universal knowledge, and 
hence less serviceability, than the Saxon and other 
German workmen.” ? 


If it is true, then, that our national system is behind the 
times, as the President of the Board of Education admits, 
what can we do to improve it ? 


1 Moseley Commission, p. 131. (Mr. Fletcher’s Report.) 
2 Report of the U.S.A. Commissioner (1899-1900), Vol. I, p. 758. 
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II 


If we visit a London school in a thoroughly working- 
class district, we shall be impressed by the excellent order, 
and by the zeal and energy of the teachers. In a good 
school, we find a carefully constructed Time-Table showing 
considerable variety of subjects. ‘There are a number of 
well-equipped class-rooms round the central hall, which is 
used for assembly and prayers. Pictures hang on the walls, 
perhaps a little high up for the child to see. In such 
a school, there are about 500 children on the roll of each of 
the senior departments (Boys and Girls) ; and the Infants’ 
Department has over 600, including, perhaps, 150 in the 
First Standard, taught by two certificated and one ex-pupil 
teacher. In the senior departments, there are nine classes 
in each; they are called “classes” when the teachers 
remember that Standards have been technically abolished, 
except for the purpose of the Attendance By-Laws. The 
ex-Seventh Standards have an attendance of about 30 
children in each department, the Seventh Standards about 
40, while the Fifth and Sixth are taught in classes of from 
45 to 50. French is being taught in both schools; the 
boys take Algebra and Euclid, and learn Woodwork in an 
excellently fitted workshop ; the girls take Needlework and 
Cookgry. In Standards II., III. and IV. each teacher will 
have an average of from 50 to 60 scholars. Whether any 
particular room is crowded will depend upon the time of 
year, and the absence or prevalence of sickness. 

It is a mistake to suppose that French and Algebra 
absorb much time. In the majority of schools they will not 
be taken at all. Elementary subjects occupy the bulk of 
the Time-Table, with the addition of Physical Training, 
Singing, and Recitation. Arithmetic receives the lion’s 
share of attention; for 5 hours a week out of a total of 
about 22 fall to this subject. A similar amount of time is 
devoted to Reading, including books on Geography and 
History. For reading in the lower classes two Readers 
form the mental pabulum for the year ; and three, including 
such stories as Robinson Crusoe, occupy the upper classes, 
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These are read aloud a chapter at a time (each child taking 
a paragraph) ; and any mistake made by the child reading 
is corrected for the benefit of the rest, most of whom 
would not have made it. With an hour a week for copy- 
books, 34 hours a week for Spelling and Dictation in the 
lower, and Composition and Dictation in the upper classes, 
there is not much time left for other subjects. 


II] 


{ It is often said vaguely that the instruction in the schools 
must be made more practical, and that the children of the 
working classes should be taught subjects more suitable to 
their needs. But the critics do not tell us what new subjects 
of universal utility they propose to substitute for those now 
in vogue. :; 
It is easy to give instances where the subjects of 
instruction are not taught in the most practical way. 
To memorize grammatical rules does not necessarily 
improve the children’s speech in the playground ; nor does 
an artificial enlargement of the vocabulary invariably lead 
" to a greater command of language. New words must be 
| useful words ; and it is of little advantage to the boys to 
write out and learn by rote a list of “spellings,” such as 
was to be seen in one of the poorest schools in London 
last winter, beginning with the words “ chequered” and 
) * palanquin.” 
r While reading lessons consist in reading aloud to the 
; teacher the contents of two or three Readers each year, with 
an exact imitation of the teacher’s intonation, and while it 
is still possible to find scholars who can shut their books in 
the middle of a lesson and continue the paragraph from 
memory,! it does not seem probable that the children will 
acquire a taste for reading to themselves, or retain much 
interest, even in a story ; in fact this constant reading aloud 








1 In a North country school last year a class were able to repeat the whole 
page, almost without mistake, with their books shut. And this was supposed 
to be a reading lesson ! 
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tends to destroy the faculty of running the eye quickly over 
the printed page and gaining its meaning with rapidity.1 
Correct articulation should be taught very carefully, but 
in conversation lessons, not during reading only. Again, in 
Arithmetic there has been a gallant attempt of late to make 
the earlier lessons more scientific. by teaching through 
concrete examples; but sums are not made concrete by first 
filling the blackboard with figures, and then writing “ boys” 
or “nuts” after a line. A teacher the other day asked her 
class to divide 15 horses by 4; and an ex-inspector of the 
Board of Education relates that, on asking a child to divide 
20 marbles among 4 boys, he was met by the startling reply: 
“* Please, sir, we does ’em in apples.” 

There is no doubt that, when once the properties of 
number have been understood, and the step taken from 
concrete to abstract calculations, sums of a more practical 
nature than at present might be given. Accuracy and cor- 
rectness must not be neglected ; but approximate answers 
by swift methods should also be encouraged ; and these 
would be more useful than mechanical skill in practice or 
the rule of three.2, To set four sums on the black board 
for sixty children, and explain to all alike, destroys individual 
quickness. 

The power to write in copy books may be quite 
compatible with a total inability to write a decent hand 
afterwards ; when once the form of the letters is known, 
children should learn to write rapidly on unlined paper, 
and diversity of handwriting in the upper classes should 
be encouraged, so long as it is legible. 

As for the school letter, the labour spent on this highly 
artificial product, with its conventional phrases, is sufficient 





1 Children can only acquire facility by reading to themselves a number of 
interesting books ; and it is not necessary that the full meaning of each word 
should be explained the first time it occurs. There need be no additional 
expense incurred by the provision of a very much larger variety of reading 
matter. A dozen sets of 15 books for silent reading cost no more than 3 sets 
of 60 Readers ; and a group of 15 round the teacher’s desk is a quite sufficient 
number for a “ reading aloud ” class. p 

2 In South Australia, from the lowest class upwards, children are taught to 
estimate distance and area by the eye, and correct by actual measurement. 
In the upper classes, some exceedingly practical lessons are given in the 
measurement of reservoirs with sloping sides. 
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to deter the youngster from any attempt to write one out of 
school on his own account. 


What natural boy, for example, would write : 


“The Countess of Dudley had undertaken the 
arduous task of presenting the prizes” ; 


or, 


“She” (my mother) “asked me if I would awake 
the girls. I replied in the affirmative ” ?? 


Even in the most modern subjects, such as Nature Study, 
a text-book too often leads the teacher to dispense with the 
necessity of observation ; and a smattering of knowledge of 
botanical terms may be the result, instead of any quickened 
power of using the eyes and wits on the objects of Nature. 

One very zealous teacher in the Colonies gave a lesson 
before the inspector on a.flower picked outside the school, 
and locally miscalled the ‘“ dandelion.” 

She held it before the audience, who dutifully observed, 
under her guidance, that it had a hollow stalk, secreted a 
white juice, etc. But, unfortunately, the flower was not a 
dandelion, but a yellow flower of a wholly different genus ; 
and the teacher had fitted its stalk to her text-book, though 
it was obviously not hollow, and showed no milk.” 


IV 


The fact that the methods of teaching are often faulty is 
not, however, of so much importance as the widely prevalent 
misconception of the aim of our school instruction. We 
cannot give technical teaching to children of elementary 
school age ; we cannot give them knowledge sufficient for 
their future lives. As Professor Huxley long since pointed 


1 See some compositions written in London Schools on May 13th, 1905, 
quoted in The Toynbee Record of March 1906, pp. 82, 83. 

2 A lady botanist on hearing this story remarked—“ How often I have 
been certain I could see minute hairs on a smooth stalk when I have wanted 


to make the plant fit into a species to which I had made up my mind that it 
belonged.” 
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out, we cannot teach the art of farming to village school 
children ; and one of our leading authorities on rural educa- 
tion at the present day, in a recent Address, emphatically 
enforced the truth that wide general knowledge is the 
essential antecedent of all specialisation, and that intelli- 
gence, adaptability, and sound judgment, are as necessary for 
the labourer as for the artisan.! What the children are, not 
what they know, when they leave school, is the really 
important matter; that is, they must be trained in character 
and in mental power. And, in addition to the development 
of the moral character, their reasoning faculties must be 
educated ; they must leave with eyes and minds alert to 
observe facts for themselves, to assimilate from the world or 
from books the knowledge contained in them, if they have 
the power to grasp it. No school store of facts can be 
sufficient ; the scholars must be ever on the look-out to 
discover for themselves. 

To ensure a general, if mediocre, level of knowledge, we 
have been content to sacrifice the development of particular 
children ; and, in the end, not only have the brighter children 
suffered, but the whole class has been depressed, for we have 
failed to strengthen the individual effort and self-reliance of 
any of the scholars. Our teachers do too much, and our 
scholars too little. We are told that the characteristic of 
the American citizen is a readiness to assume responsi- 
bility : the workmen will try anything ; the employer will 
make a bold sacrifice, and scrap all his machinery to buy 
the newest in the market. The American boy is treated 
more as a citizen in school; as Professor Sadler has some- 
where said, the American School is a co-operative society, 
where children and teachers work together for a common 
end. This phase of American Schools was noticed by the 
Moseley Commissioners ; and such phrases as the following 
occur in the Report : 








“Discipline there is; but it is from within and 
not from without.” 

“ Children spontaneously ask b ci or offer 
suggestions.” 


1 Mr. J. C, Medd at the Church Congress, Oct. 4, 1905. 
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“To encourage self-government, self-expression, and 
self-activity, is the constant aim of the teacher.” ! 


Without necessarily imitating American schools, we can 
pay more attention to the individual, and think of the child 
rather than of the class. 

In a class of sixty children, there will be various degrees 
of receptivity ; and so large a number cannot be instructed 
in the same words or with the same lesson. 

It will be said that, while smaller classes are no 
doubt desirable, the expense is prohibitive. But, even if 
a large diminution in numbers is not feasible, we are not 
now arranging our class teaching in the best possible way.” 

More than thirty years ago, Dr. Harris, the present 
Commissioner of Education in the United States, made 
practical proposals which were adopted in many places there, 
and are equally applicable in England. 

Insisting on the absolute necessity of encouraging in- 
dividual effort, he made each teacher divide his class into 
upper and lower sections, so that part might always be 
engaged in study while part had the direct instruction of 
the teacher. 

A lecture to the whole class gave place to quiet assistance 
to one portion by the teacher, while the rest of the children 
learned to concentrate attention on their own individual 
work. As a further result of this sub-division of classes, 
promotions became more frequent; for the differences of 
attainment between classes were less marked. He suggested 
that, instead of an Infant class and seven Standards, as many 
as thirty different classes, with short terms of study, ought 
to be formed. 


V 


In England, our present arrangement of classes is the direct 
outcome of the old system of annual government examinations; 


1 Rathbone, p. 261. See also Vol. X. Special Reports of the Board of 
Education, especially pp. 74-94. 

2 In small country schools the evil of large classes is not accentuated ; 
and, consequently, with worse equipment, rural schools often do more for the 
training of the children than the urban, 
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for, though the central authority no longer annually tests 
results, the school year has been retained for the purposes 
of classification. Boys of the same age, but of very different 
capacity, are usually taught together for a whole twelve- 
month in the same group of subjects, till they are all 
supposed to have mastered them ; and, at the end of the 
twelve-month, the whole class, with very few exceptions,’ is 
moved up to a new set of books and sums, which are to be 
learned in company, in the same manner, for the next twelve 
months. 

Nothing is better calculated to produce general apathy ; 
the bottom boys are accustomed to their inferiority, and see 
no good in trying again to beat those they have learned to 
think their superiors, while the top boys are aware that 
they can get through the year’s work more easily than the 
boys below them, and become lazy and careless. 

What the brightest and the dullest alike need is the 
stimulus of fresh competitors ; for it is as advantageous that 
the former should have to strive to win their way up from 
the bottom of a new class, as it is for the latter to feel that 
by bestirring themselves they can keep ahead of those 
promoted from below. 

With shorter terms, and promotions of only the brightest 
boys, fresh energy would be perpetually introduced. 

If there were quarterly promotions and more classes, there 
would be real life and movement in the school. Under pre- 
sent conditions, there is indeed a happy complacency ; for 
have we not all been promoted year by year through all the 
Standards? The boy who has been near the head of his 
class throughout his school life, leaves with the pleasant 
feeling that he is a clever fellow, who has learned all that 
need be known. 

The faults in our schools are due to the spirit of past 
Codes, and to the absence of any intelligent grasp by our 
administrators of the real character of education. 


1 The tendency to move all children up once a year is even greater than 
in the days of examination. Parents object if their boy is not promoted ; and, 
as he no longer can destroy the credit of his class by a government “ failure,” 
teachers naturally hesitate to keep a boy down for another whole year at the 
same work. 
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The teachers have been hard-working and conscientious, 
but hampered by the system and tied by its traditions. 

Their training has been defective; and the Training 
Colleges must be made a national concern, and their direc- 
tion placed in the hands of men of wide general outlook as 
well as technical skill. It is not their business to teach the 
modicum of arithmetic or English required for a Certificate ; 
that is the task of the schdols which precede them. The 
immature student-teacher, who handed on a few facts as he 
learned them, will disappear ; the man of general knowledge 
must take his place, who has learned what education means, 
and can estimate how little in the way of facts can be imparted 
to children between 5 and 14. With better trained teachers, 
it will be more easy to secure more intelligent methods of 
instruction ; but Local Education Authorities could do much 
at once to ensure more useful schools. 


VI 


Space prevents any consideration of the further education 
of children of the working classes beyond the elementary 
school age. Children who can be passed on by means of 
scholarships to secondary schools should probably be trans- 
ferred when they are 11 or 12 years of age; for they will 
be able to take a wider range of subjects, and can begin a 
longer course of study. A more liberal spirit is needed in 
the Regulations for Higher Elementary Schools. ‘There has 
been too great timidity displayed, and too much attention 
given to the fear of rivalry expressed on behalf of secondary 
schools. Every endeavour should be made to give every 
child the opportunity of staying a few months or a year later 
than the age of compulsion. There might be, in the country 
districts, classes opened in the winter, and closed when the 
fields claim the pupils. The present Evening Schools are 
often sheer waste of money ; they are not thorough, and, 
after long hours of work, the pupils are often unfit for much 
study. We might consider a new half-time system far 
apprentices and others over 14 ; half-time for little children 
working in the mills should be abolished entirely. 
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The time is ripe, too, for a revision of the Compulsory 
Acts ; the age of compulsion should certainly be uniform 
throughout the country, instead of varying in accordance 
with local by-laws. 

The existence of exemption by Standard has done much 
to prevent any liberty in the schools; for, while the Code 
still sets out Standards for this purpose, freedom is impos- 
sible. In some districts, exemption can be claimed on 
passing Standard IV.; but, whatever the Standard fixed, 
the result can only be that the very brains which it would 
pay best to cultivate are allowed to escape from training 
earliest. The exemption of children wnaé/e to learn would 
be a more sensible plan ; but in any case exemption should 
be given only where it is really necessary, and on attend- 
ances, not attainments. In a thoroughly working-man’s 
country, like Australia, the age of compulsion is generally 
from 6 to 14; and it is interesting to note that, a few 
months ago, the State Premier announced at a public 
meeting in South Australia that he was about to bring in a 
Bill to raise the age of compulsion to 15.! 

In respect of the age of compulsion and exemption by 
Standard, some alteration in the law is required; but the 
other reforms advocated above can be carried out at once by 
such local Education Authorities as will boldly attempt to 
put their house in order. 

It will be advantageous that they should have diversity 
of local practice; and, now that the central authority is 
weakened, County and Borough Councils can, in their own 
fashion, set to work to learn the defects in the schools and 
devise the remedies. 

The councillors are business men; and they will see that 
the children need to be trained more and taught less, and 
that it is not by re-casting a curriculum, but by developing 
more intelligent methods, that this aim can be reached. 

By adopting smaller classes and sections of classes, by 

1 In the United States the compulsory ages vary ; in the South there is 
often no enactment, but in the East, North, and West only two States have 
no compulsory limit, viz. Iowa and Missouri. Wisconsin alone makes the 
leaving age 13 ; the majority fix 14; while in three States education is com- 


pulsory to 15, and in eight States to 16 years of age. (See Special Reports, 
Vol, X. pp. 397-8.) © 
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substituting quarterly for annual promotions, and by secur- 
ing more individual study, the schools would be quietly 
revolutionised. The children would learn to read to them- 
selves, to search for the meanings which were obscure, and 
to think for themselves their own thoughts, not the teacher’s. 

The criterion of success must be the interest that the 
pupils take in what they observe and read ; and they must 
leave school with quickened interest rather than a store of 
facts in their memories. 

When, by developing the handiness, the quickness, and 
the intelligence of the children, the schools are seen to be 
making better workmen and citizens, they will be lifted out 
of the arena of Party politics, and become the care of all 
classes of the community. 

Cyrit JACKsoN 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE : 
A SUGGESTION, 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH, the most reasoning of all 

the adversaries of the political action of women, 
thinks, as Galileo’s adversaries did of the sun, that there is 
no intrinsic motion in Woman Suffrage. Whether it be 
so or not, it may be worth while showing by what process 
it may possibly be originated. 

The modern idea of the representation of women is a 
product of our Parliamentary system. ‘The question was 
long regarded as Utopian by the few whose attention was 
arrested by it. Now it is in the minds of all classes, con- 
scious of distinctive interests. A thousand groups in a 
great community have separate interests, which, by fertile 
devices, they get represented. But, until late years, it was 
not discovered that half the human race had an interest to 
be represented ; and now the necessity, or prudence, of it 
is largely doubted. Even the Chartists, democrats as they 
thought themselves, were self-complacent believers in the 
aristocracy of sex. Their “universal” suffrage always left 
out women. I well remember when women, who were 
thought “ advanced ” in their day, had no idea of claiming 
political recognition. Harriet Martineau, whose ideas in- 
fluenced Cabinets, never took part in any Woman Suffrage 
movement. Bessie Rayner Parkes, afterwards Madame 
Belloc; Barbara Leigh Smith, afterwards Madame Bodichon; 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe; Miss Emily Faithful—all 
were writing in favour of their sex having some prac- 
tical share in public life; but when I suggested that 
they should set up a Woman’s Journal,—edited by women, 
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not by men, as all papers professing to represent women 
then were—not one of them thought it possible. If 
women have distinctive interests, they must show their 
capacity by acting on Sir Robert Peel’s advice to men, and 
take “their own affairs into their own hands.” I was the 
first who stated their case in a publication of the day. It 
appeared in the People’s Press of June 1, 1847. (I mention 
this and subsequent incidents to justify the seemliness of the 
suggestion I make in this article.) I urged that, to be 
recognised, they must represent themselves. They could 
never command attention, nor prove their power, by proxy. 

Though able to write well themselves, these women 
despaired of finding sufficent literary ability of their way of 
thinking. All the while, as was explained to them, there 
was a way of making a woman’s magazine supremely 
attractive and informing to the public, by giving in its 
pages examples of what women had done in poetry and the 
drama, in art, in history, in travel, novels, and public affairs. 
Very few were aware to what a large extent women had 
already distinguished themselves. Forgotten things of 
charm and power were plentiful in literature, which would 
contribute to the diversion and wonder of the public, and 
dispose it to think that a claim of some kind of representa- 
tion was not so unreasonable on the part of women as was 
supposed. Such a magazine would be a novelty now. But 
intelligent prepossessed persons look into a wood and never 
see the trees. 

However, in their own way, these women made an ap- 
pearance in the Press, sensible but not sipid. Subsequently 
they issued the first Woman's ‘fournal, to which women alone 
were the contributors. Then Miss Faithful, strenuous and 
thoughtful, desired that the ‘fourna/ should not only be 
written by women, but be “set up” by women ; and she 
established a printing office, in which girls were to be the 
compositors. But they knew nothing of the art; and in 
those days no printer would teach them. My brother 
Austin, who was a printer by profession, taught them ; and, 
as young girls were not strong enough to work the hand- 


press—which was all the office could afford—my brother 
Horatio did that for them. 
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At that time there was no Married Women’s Property 
Act ; and the husband could claim, not only all the personal 
property the wife had, but all she earned (in the workshop 
or by a business of her own) to spend in gambling or 
drink. A woman in daily danger of her life from a brutal 
husband, had no right of separation from him, such as 
Magistrates now can grant. Through the agitation against 
these disabilities, it gradually entered into the public mind 
that women had interests of their own which needed 
Parliamentary protection. No wonder it occurred to 
women that these disabilities might have been removed 
without so much supplication as they had to make, had they 
possessed representative influence in the House of Commons. 
When they began to say so, they were told that ‘“ they had 
better leave political things to men, who were proverbially 
indulgent to women.” Women had tried that for two 
thousand years ; and very little they got by it. The overture 
was stale. Tired of living on the suffrage of men, they sought 
a suffrage of their own. They thought as Madame de 
Staal did, when she told the first Napoleon, that if women 
were to have their heads cut off, they should have the right 
to ask the reason why. 

To ask for things in reason, and only things which 
seem reasonabie to others, is a policy of force. In rhetoric 
it is of no use to prove more than your audience are prepared 
to believe. George Stephenson limited himself to inform- 
ing a Parliamentary Committee that he could run a train 
twelve miles an hour. He believed he could run one thirty 
miles an hour. But had he said so, he would have lost his 
chance of permission to run one at twelve. By asking 
for more than Parliament is likely to think reasonable, 
women run the risk of incurring substantial disadvantage. 
When, for instance, as some excellent women do now, they 
ask to be placed on an elephantine platform of “adult” 
suffrage, whither men have not climbed yet, they will not 
accomplish their ascent in a century. 

In aid of the demand for a voice in public affairs by 
intelligent women, I published, fifty years ago, two power- 
fully reasoned papers by Mrs. John Stuart Mill—* dre 
Women fit for Poltiws?” “ Are Politics fit for Women?” 
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No one who read these remarkable arguments doubted that 
the question must have more consideration than had been 
given to it. In Parliament, I had been present during 
discussions upon the subject, when young, titled, and flippant 
members (their names are in my mind now), livid with 
whisky, made speeches against the scandal of allowing 
women to be represented in that House. As often as the 
question came forward, every obscene wit in the Commons 
made a carnival time of it. On one occasion, the then 
member for Kilmarnock met the question of the “ Rights” 
of women with a polished raillery of contempt. He was 
a member who stood high in the estimation of the House, 
and was the next Speaker-Designate. His raillery was more 
mischievous than ribaldry ; and I advised the women who 
cared about their cause to send a deputation-to the defama- 
tory member’s constituency, to let the wives of the voters 
know in what way, and to what effect, their representative 
exercised his offensive talents in their name. He ceased to 
be member for Kilmarnock, and was never again returned 
to Parliament. That was matter for regret, as he had high © 
qualities for the public service. But no other means were 
left open to women who were scornfully refused a chance 
of a reply in the House. 

The question is: How is the suffrage for women to 
be obtained ? Since that time women have been rendered 
eligible for service on School Boards. Yet neither single 
nor married women, having property in their own right, 
whom the tax-gatherer does not neglect, are entitled to 
representation. The most hopeless male booby in the borough 
is an eligible voter, while a woman of the wealth and phi- 
lanthropy of a Lady Burdett-Coutts, or with the capacity for 
public service of a Harriet Martineau, are disqualified from 
appearing at the poll to provide for the protection of their 
own property. The odious admission of obscure masculine 
idiots, and the insolent exclusion of eminent women from 
the power of the poll, may well excuse those who make 
unmeasured or disproportionate demands of amendment. 

At the same time, it has to be remembered that the 
exclusion of women arises mainly from fear that, if the 
suffrage was extended to women, they would over-rule 
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the interests of men. In every department of life, any claim 
to equality is resisted by those in possession of privilege. 
The suffrage of women has to combat a prejudice as old as 
mankind. The instinct of ages is against the affairs of men 
being controlled by women. The demand for equal suffrage 
menaces the supremacy of Man, which in many ways 
Nature seems to have intended. No interest goes into the 
House of Commons ostensibly claiming to control all others, 
but making only the proportionate claim of representing its 
own, and having a voice in determining its own fortune 
whenever brought into discussion. It is not necessary for 
women to challenge the predominance of men in public 
affairs ; they need only claim to be heard in a reasonable way 
whenever their opportunities in life come up for determina- 
tion. It will be time to set up an equal claim with men, 
when women find themselves equal in qualifications, capaci- 
ties, and experience. That time is not yet. 

Why should not women who desire the suffrage form 
an Electoral College in every borough, and ask that every 
hundred women members of the College, should be legally 
entitled to nominate one of their Order to vote in the 
election of members of Parliamient for their borough ? This 
would give every thousand women ten representatives at the 
polls. In populous and intelligent boroughs, their local 
representatives might amount to a hundred or more ; and 
candidates would have to reckon with them. They would 
become one of the electoral forces of their constituencies. 
They would no longer be a pariah class, without recognition 
or representation. Members of these colleges would acquire 
experience in political affairs. By such an arrangement no 
interest of men would be jeopardised, no electoral agents 
be perturbed, no dangerous control exercised ; and men 
would not be alarmed lest the fortunes of the State should 
fall exclusively into the hands of women. But the political 
influence of these colleges in every city and town would be 
greater than their polling power. In the meantime, they 
would train in political and social subjects those who would 
inspire confidence, instead of misgivingness, as now, in the 
minds of the governing class. 

The small number of men on the register in every borough 
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in proportion to those eligible, and the difficulty of getting 
the majority of them to vote, show that the number of men 
who really determine the quality of the Government is 
limited in every counting. A smaller number of women 
only could be induced to believe in the duty of voting, or 
would qualify themselves for the poll. There is hardly any 
city or town in the world where there is an ascertained 
majority of women caring for political representation. 
Ignorance of public affairs is greater among women than 
men, in consequence of their enforced abstention from them 
during so many ages. Many have no time for politics, 
many more have no taste for them ; and if a pibiscite was 
taken of them, it would be seen how small are the number 
of women who really care for the suffrage. This is no 
reason why those who do should be denied all power of 
self-protection. But the limited personal interest women 
take in legislation should beget moderation in claims on 
their behalf. Why should friends of the self-protection of 
women embarrass a great cause of power beyond their means 
of using ? 

Society would survive, even should some one, some day, 
propose direct representation of women by women in the 
House of Commons. Their number might be twenty-four, as 
in the case of the bishops, who sit amid the peers, and wear 
gowns like women. Nobody complains of the singularity 
of their appearance in an assembly of men. Women could 
not have a better precedent than the bishops. Women 
could not be more alien among members of the Commons 
than the prelates are among the peers. The bishops repre- 
sent interests well provided for, while the women M.P.s 
would represent a far larger class hitherto without political 
self-protection. 

No one doubts that the forced abstention of half the 
human race from participation in the affairs of public life, 
is a great loss to mankind. If the device of Electoral 
Colleges was carried out, wealthy women would in many 
cases give College Houses (as would some men friendly to 
the political life of women) in which to hold committees’ 
and conduct organisation work. The day of novelty is 


over ; that of realisation iscome. Projects born of measure- 
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less impulses and enthusiasm are delightful as inspirations. 
Dispassionate selection is now the next step of progress. 
Electoral Colleges seem ‘an attainable means to a great end. 
Dignity, separateness, training, and growth of numbers, seem 
to lie that way. 

A physician, on asking the wife of a delirious patient 
whether he had any “lucid intervals,” was assured that he 
had had nothing but what he, the doctor, had ordered. In 
all agitations there are a number of persons who were never 
ordered “lucid intervals.” But women generally have them 
of their own choice ; and to them this article appeals. 

Men do not climb to the heights all at once. They 
tardily ascend from mount to mount. Rights do not 
produce results until those endowed with them attain 
intelligence and experience. The mountaineers of progress 
require the development of the climbing foot. Despotism 
may come by a coup d'état ; but sure liberty is a growth, 
not an invention. 

Temple Leader foresaw that, without precaution, the 
suffrage of men might not answer expectation. ‘“ If sheep 
had votes,” he said, “they would give them all to the 
butcher ’—because they were sheep. Mr. Ernest Jones, 
the eager poet of Chartism, resigned a fortune of £2000 a 
year rather than forego the advocacy of immediate con- 
cession of working-class suffrage. But he merely confirmed 
the saying of the Oxford Professor: “* We are none of us 
infallible, not even the youngest.” Ernest Jones held me 
to be the enemy of my own convictions for proposing an 
Intelligence Franchise. He lived to see that precipitancy 
was not always progress, and wrote of the emancipation of 
the unfit : 


‘“‘ Gaze on those crowds—is theirs the force that saves ? 
What were they yesterday? A horde of slaves ! 
What are they now but slaves without their chains ? 
The badge is cancelled, but the man remains.” 


How true is all this! Industrial reformers find slavery in 
the bones of Trade Unionists, who have no instinct for a 
status higher than the hireling. Few of them care for 
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co-partnership, which advanced co-operators have made 
possible to them. Mr. Grote gave such men the ballot ; 
and they put the Tories in power for ten years. Household 
suffrage was conceded ; and Lord Sherbrooke said, with his 
contemptuous wit: “ We have now to educate our masters.” 
None knew better than he that the ignorant could never be 
legislative masters; and it was because Mr. Disraeli saw 
this, that he was able to persuade his followers to make men 
numerically “masters.” When they were told by those 
wiser than themselves that devastation was patriotism, they 
did not know the difference, and shed their blood in South 
Africa and increased their taxation at home. When the 
noblest enthusiasm has succeeded so ill with men without 
precautionary preparation, are women sure to do better? 
My own assent to the stately argument of Wendell 
Phillips and John Stuart Mill, that the suffrage of women 
is founded on natural justice, is unchanged. The Electoral 
College is a method of its realisation, by a step-by-step 
advance. There is no finality in it. It arrests no measure 
for the social protection of women, or for the extension of 
their independent rights. Enlarging the area of their 
fitness accelerates the day of success. Unfortunately, persons 
of ardent nature, who are ever the pioneers of higher things, 
are apt to falter in their noble purpose, when patient per- 
sistency is required of them. The heroism of ceaselessness 
in right effort is rare. The path to the equality of half the 
human race is wide, long, adventurous, but never monoton- 
ous ; and if women walk therein they will arrive there. 
Forgetful of his own profession, a poet once wrote : 


‘“ Great wits to madness are so near allied, 
A thin partition doth their bounds divide.” 


He might have carried the comparison farther, and included 
political prophets and quacks. It is the persuasion of the 
quack, that the mountains will burst when his mouse is 
born. In the same manner, the political seer takes his 
estimate of the possible effects of a new principle as an 
impending catastrophe, which, if not arrested, will shatter the 
world. Centuries ago, the wisest men were convinced that 
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if private judgment was suffered to co-exist with theology— 
which we are told is the one steadying influence of all time 
—order would evaporate into thin air. Even Burke told 
us, with agitated portentousness, that should self-govern- 
ment be permitted to establish itself in France, the world 
would burst into a conflagration of republics. Yet to-day 
we see Norway choosing for itself a king. In the same 
way, it is concluded on many hands that the political union 
of women is the new element to disintegrate society. 

Every one is aware that all families are concerned in the 
welfare of posterity. Upon the character of the present 
generation the civilisation of the future depends. Posterity 
comes by way of woman ; and it is her interest as well as 
that of every man, that the condition of woman should be 
as bright and free from toil and care as equity and justice 
can make it. 

Many women instinctively see from the first the trend 
of things. Their description of them is their measure. 
Women are such an addition to the capacity of mankind, 
that the idea of their inferiority would never occur to any 
one, did not men mention it who cannot compete with 
them. 

Dining one day at the Star and Garter, I was asked by 
my host to entertain a lady who had returned that day from 
a journey round the world, and was curious about many 
things. She asked me, among other questions, what I 
thought would be the consequence of conceding the suffrage 
to women. I answered that it would produce great satisfac- 
tion and little change, as too few women were politically- 
minded enough to use it. ‘Then why do they want it ?” 
asked my questioner. Because they resent the restriction 
which means conventional inferiority. Two storeys below 
this pleasant room lies the free green open sward. Do you 
feel any inclination to force the windows and incur the 
personal risk of descending there? Yet were a person of 
absolute authority to enter and declare that all avenues from 
it were closed for evermore, in less than ten minutes every 
woman would be contriving her escape. That is why 
intelligent women want the suffrage ; they want the “ open 
door,” though they may never pass through it, or even 
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intend to do so. In 1832 we saw the men of England 
rising in revolution to obtain the suffrage, of which not 
half of them have ever made any use since. 

The most powerful objection of the practical politician 
to women voting in vital affairs of State is that they would 
have the defence of the nation in their hands, without being 
able to enter the field of war to vindicate their decrees. 
There would be no great difficulty in prohibiting the vote 
of women electors on war questions, just as we prohibit the 
vote of the Lords on taxation. 'The Peers are richer than 
the Commons ; and, personally, taxation concerns them 
largely. Abstention from financial votes is found quite 
practicable as abstention from carnage votes would be found 
to be with women. 

GerorGE JAcoB HoLyoAKE 
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THE FLORENTINE MOVEMENT 


RT, with Italians, is a means of escape from their 

surroundings, born of loathing of things as they are. 
It is not esthetic appreciation struggling to express itself. 
It is a rebellion and a protest. At its best, perhaps, a 
prophecy. 

It happens that when a feeling of repugnance against 
the sordid and the common-place comes over a group of 
young Italians, a revival of art, and more especially litera- 
ture, takes place. The Renaissance was the revolt of a 
cluster of young men against ugliness, dulness, lack of 
colour. The Rimnovamento was brought about by a dozen 
friends who were sickened by the sterile artificiality of the 
eighteenth century. The Scapiglatura Milanese, though it 
ended for most of its members in absinthe-drinking and 
suicide, was another brilliant defiance of the mediocre and 
the monotonous. 

If Pico di Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano, “‘ Tito Melema,” 
and the rest, had lived now-a-days, instead of reading verses 
in the cypress-shaded paths of the Orti Oricellari, or de- 
lightedly searching for the impossible in the gardens around 
the Badia Fiesolana, they would have clubbed together to 
found a review, and would have read aloud articles destined 
for it, in a smoke-filled, beer-smelling room at the Café 
Gambrinus, Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. 

The Movimento Fiorentino is particularly worthy of notice, 
as combating the so-called “dispassionate school” in litera- 
ture, the followers of Luigi Capuana, and of the preaching, 





1 Sometimes also called the Bohéme Milanese. The leader was Giuseppe 
Rovani. Other members were Tarchetti, Pinchetti (author of the Brindisi 
del Suicida), Praga, etc., etc. 
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if not the practice, of Giovanni Verga—men who pride 
themselves on their scientific spirit, and fill novels with 
mental pathology and morbid psychological anatomy. 

But before explaining in detail what the Florentine Move- 
ment is, I wish to trace its development from the beginning. 
It had its source in one of the most picturesque, the most 
disordered, the vividest, the most luxuriantly tropical spot 
in all Italy—in the mind of Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

D’Annunzio has always been obsessed with the thought 
of his own genius. He has seen in himself, not only a 
master of personal sensation, but the director of the emo- 
tions of a people. He called himself ‘Gabriel of the 
Annunciation.” He wished that he should be remembered, 
not merely by a dozen volumes of flawless Italian, but by 
the changed life of a nation. He wished to bend Italy’s 
common life as he bent her every-day language, to make it 
pure in outline as a statue, glowing with all the colours 
that fill the valley of the Arno when from Fiesole one sees 
the sun sink back upon the sea, harmonious as the sounds 
that the cupola of the Duomo gathers from a Mass of 
Palestrina. 

D’Annunzio called young men to him and told them 
that “ pleasure is the most certain way of knowledge offered 
to us by Natura, and he who has suffered much knows less 
of life than he who in it has greatly rejoiced.”1 He 
surrounded himself with disciples, and spoke to them in 
dazzling parables. He was enchanting, mystic, sensual, 
vague, realistic, prophetic, obscene. 

All his followers believed in his “idea.” None of them 
knew what it was. 

Perhaps it was to give tangibility to this “idea” that 
D’Annunzio, outspokenly, as in I/ Fuoco, cryptically, as in 
La Gloria, again and again refers to it. 
How not to believe that he would one day give forth 
this revelation, when all the accompaniments of birth were 
| there—the first half-formed love for the unborn child, the 
| long brooding over the joy to come, the cry of triumph in 
the midst of the pains of delivery. 
But since D’Annunzio is not a prophet, but only a sensi- 
; 1 J] Fuoco. 
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tive child let loose in the toy-shop of life, the age which he 
foretold has not begun. 

A few years ago, D’Annunzio’s disciples deserted him. 
They were tired of his empty phrases, which were melo- 
dious and hollow as a Chinese gong. He said he could 
have conquered nations. But they saw him conquer 
nothing but actresses. He said to them: “ You must 
live perfectly.” But his own life lacked majesty, if, 
nothing else. 

Two men, neither of them much more than boys, stepped 
forward and took the leadership of the movement. Giovanni 
Papini (“Gian Falco”), a Florentine, is a man whose 
instinct forces him to dominate, and only cares for thought 
as a whip that will make him master of his fellows. The 
other, Giuseppe Prezzolini (“Giuliano il Sofista”), is a 
mystic. Gian Falco uses him as a telescope, when he 
wishes to look at the stars.! 

Three reviews were founded: the Leonardo which is 
purely philosophical, the Hermes literary, and I/ Regno, 
which last is political, and appears every week. 

At first the men gave most of ,their attention to philo- 
sophy, since they believed that it furnished them with the 
best means of escape from this world. But all the time the 
intellectual life of the movement has been guided by the 
development of the character of its leader, Papini. 

He has passed through four distinct stages. The first 
was characterised by an indiscriminate thirst for knowledge. 
Gian Falco thought he had discovered that Adam and Eve 
were turned out of the Garden of Eden because they had 
not eaten a// the fruit of the tree, and urged his followers 
to become gods by attaining perfect knowledge.? Obediently 
they flung themselves into study, and, with charming 
impartiality, got acquainted with the greatest ‘thinkers, 
poets, mystics, and scoundrels of the world. 

Then Gian Falco bade them seek for salvation through 
ideal philosophy, and they wandered into the regions of 
pure thought; until he saw that Latins cannot meet 
Germians on common ground, and called them back to 


1 Prezzolini is author of Vita Intima, etc. 
2 Article in // Campo. 
No, 31.—VoL, Ix. 73 G 
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Pragmatism. The Leonardo became the organ of practical 
philosophy.! 

Signor Papini, however, had thought of something more 
practical. He formulated more clearly his ambition to give 
Italy a national philosophy, a national literature, and politics 
that were fitted to an united people. 

His orders were, that each man should choose a distinct 
department of work, while making that work subservient 
to the united aim of all. The result was the splitting up 
of the Movimento into several groups.?. In the group of 
mystics, ‘“‘ Quodvultdeus ” took to advocating the experience 
of Christ, holding as he does that our Lord found the truth 
because he lived, and not because he was told. Giuseppe 
Vannicola, a young Roman, wrote of Music,® calling 
on it to show to men the will of God. “Il Gentiluomo 
Malato” criticised, and, with a sneer here and a laugh 
there, told his friends how young they were—and how 
intelligent. 

There is a group of logicians, mathematicians, and 
philosophers, men of calmly critical minds, less hopeful 
and rather older than their colleagues. Vailati,a University 
professor, who has just discovered G. E. Moore ;* the 
Genoese Giovanni Vacca, known as a “ maker of paradoxes 
and Trade Unions” ; and others. 

The literary group still clings to the D’Annunzian 
traditions. Borgese translates D’Annunzio’s plays into 
Sicilian, as well as writing exquisite verse of his own. 
One of the most brilliant of this group, Alfredo Bona, a 
young barrister at Florence, died last summer. He wrote 
well; but he spoke better. I never heard from his lips a 
sentence that was not perfect as the language of D’Annun- 
zio himself. 

The artists, too, make a group by themselves. Spadini, 
de Karolis, and, chief of them all, the painter Costetti. 

1 Leonardo, April 1905. ‘Formation of the Florence Pragmatist Club.’ 
I believe it was about this time that Mr. F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford became 
associated with the movement. He has contributed some very amusing articles 


entitled “ Gesta Deorum ” to the Leonardo. 


2 Signor Papini himself furnished me with this grouping. 
3 De Profundis (Rome, 1905). 
4 “Ta Ricerca dell "Impossibile,” Leonardo, Dec. 1905. 
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Costetti is the one painter of to-day who is worthy to stand 
beside the great artists that Florence has produced in the 
past. It is not that he is even remotely like them. He is 
modern—bewilderingly modern—in spite of the incidental 
fact of his being able to draw horses that live with the 
passionate grace of those of Pheidias. Costetti never swerves 
from the representation of the beautiful, and is incapable 
of producing the admirably hideous pictures of the modern 
French School. But one feels that he belongs to a restless, 
curious, rushing age, which helps out its physical movements 
with machinery and its mental processes with psychology. 
His women are the most arresting. They bear all their 
soul in their eyes. Borgese has written some of his finest 
sonnets to his friend Costetti. 

At last Gian Falco abandoned philosophy, or rather, he 
trampled it under foot. In his last book, I/ Crepuscolo dei 
Filosofi, he takes revenge on the men who have hindered his 
progress, and shows their uselessness. He felt that they 
had lured him away from the practical issues of life with 
vain talk about the Universal and the Infinite ; and he had 
no wish to be another Balthazar Claes, and spend himself in 
a barren “ recherche de Il’ Absolu.” 

“I see,” he says, “ the necessity of re-making the world, 
instead of confining ourselves to contemplating it.” He is 
willing, however, to meet the philosophers on their own 
ground, and to fight to the death with the rusty weapons 
from their own armoury. He successively attacks Kant, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Spencer, and Nietzsche! : all 
the men who were once his masters and whose views he had 
in turn rejected. 

He takes one unfair advantage of his opponents. To 
each of them he devotes a small section of a chapter in 
which he gives a brilliantly contemptuous sketch of the 
philosopher’s personality and environment ; and it is easy 
to see how much more capable he feels of dealing with 
Kant, for instance, when he has decided that he is a 
“piccolo borghese ” and that “ everything is lacking in his 


1 No philosopher has more influence on the very young men of Italy than 
Nietzsche. I should think, however, that amongst all his disciples there is not 
one who is over thirty years of age. : 
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character to make him interesting, even the persecution of 
the powers that be, and conjugal adventures.” 

So he heads the last chapter “ Licenzio la Filosofia,” 
and flings out of his life, along with the remains of the men 
whom he has disposed of, the conceptions which they tried 
to impose upon the world. 

It will be interesting to consider in some detail the 
reasons which led Signor Papini to treat philosophy as he 
does, because these reasons also make clear the attitude of 
the members of the Florentine Movement to many more 
important departments of human activity. 

For the mind of their leader bends the thoughts of his 
followers as the sea bends the weeds in the flux and reflux of 
its tide. 

“The common denominator to which all the innumer- 
able forms of human life can be reduced,” says Gian Falco, 
in the above-mentioned chapter, “is this—the search after 
instruments for action, in other words, the search for power.” 

For everything that men have produced, invented, or 
created, from the plough that upturns the face of the earth, 
to the superb cathedral where the grandeur of the structure, 
the stirring harmony of the music, the lights, the vestments, 
and the voluptuous perfume of the incense, are all deliber- 
ately calculated to upheave the soul, may be considered as 
instruments devised for modifying the world or the mind, 
the outer or the inner life of man. 

Signor Papini proceeds to estimate the value of the 
several most efficacious instruments men can wield. The 
test he applies 1 is a strange one—the virtue they possess for 
* creating imaginary worlds capable of serving to change the real 
world,’ 

Art is an attempt to modify our vision of things, to teach 
us what to look at and how to see it ; to enrich our spirits 
with new desires, and to transform Nature in accordance 
with our ideals. 

Religion imagines a world more perfect than our own, 
where justice and mercy reign, and a Supreme Being who 
pays self-surrender with the coin that is current in his 
realm—and which may even pass in this. 

Scrence—and here Signor Papini is most ingenious—also 
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creates an imaginary world. The laws and theories of 
science, being, as they are, based on arbitrary hypotheses 
deduced from picked bodies of facts, give us beliefs which 
to some extent correspond in their ‘nature to artistic and 
religious tenets. They have the same, though a more 
limited action in modifying our lives ; and they share the 
same instability. 

Philosophy, too, tries to give the universe into men’s power. 
She, like art and religion and science, builds up an imaginary 
world. She seeks to grasp the immutable region of ideas, 
and believes that, when she has unfolded to men the laws 
that govern things-in-themselves, she has given them the 
surest means of knowing the universe, and of governing it ; 
since knowledge is power. 

These four then, Art, Religion, Science, and Philosophy, 
are the chiefest sanctuaries where men take refuge from 
the bitter pursuit of the world that hunts them. 

They are, too, the means men employ to change the 
world ; and to the first three Gian Falco accords a certain 
measure of praise. Art has been a good school-book to us ; 
but when we can have certain sensations and see certain 
visions without reading Shakespeare or hearing Beethoven, 
Shakespeare and Beethoven will be useless. 

Religion, as Art, has enlarged the sphere of our imagin- 
ation. When, however, our real world is as just, as pure, 
as satisfying as any we can conceive of, and we ourselves 
as perfect as the God whom our aspirations have created, 
Religion will naturally cease to be, just as a girl's dreams die 
at the touch of the realised kiss of love. 

Science, which plays a lesser part in the making of an ideal 
world, has, on the other hand, greater practical possibilities. 

It is amusing to notice how Gian Falco instinctively 
lowers his voice and modifies his tone of easy superiority 
before the modern idol of Italy, Science. It is with obvious 
diffidence that he suggests she should take more account 
of the mind, which, let me remark incidentally, Italian 
science is only too ready todo. For nowhere is the quest for 
the unattainable carried on with greater enthusiasm and 
less result than in the Italian laboratories of experimental 


psychology. 
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In Philosophy, however, Signor Papini sees, at worst, a 
mere juggling with words; at best, a futile search for an 
universal law, which, if found, would explain nothing. And 
philosophers think they have solved the problem of the 
universe by stating and re-stating it in all the laborious, 
involved, elaborate, incomprehensible, intangible language 
they can invent. 

He suggests, however, that Philosophy be not entirely 
scorned. From being the theory of the universal and of the 
absolute, let it become the theory of action. In fact, he 
hopes that Pegasus with his wings clipped may yet do some 
useful work at the plough. 

But he turns from Philosophy ; and in his heart seems 
to be almost the hate, born of fear and love repressed, with 
which an ascetic gazes upon the damning joys of his aban- 
doned world. 

The last words of his book, proudly spoken, are : “I go, 
by other roads, to the conquest of my divinity.” 

What these'roads may be, or whither they will lead, I 
do not know. Signor Papini has at his disposal a body of 
intelligent and resolute men, drawn from all over Italy, into 
all of whom he has infused the belief that they can become 
as gods. He has also a certain public in America, Russia, 
Switzerland, and Paris, where his writings are known. 

It seems to me that he does not yet know what his 
genius will require of him ; but, believing in his own power, 
he is praying, with outstretched hands, to the divinity within 
him, as other men pray to God. 

I add a quotation from one of his recent letters to me, 
which foreshadows the next phase of his work. 


“‘Letterariamente parlando, il mio fine e di dare alla 
letteratura italiana quello che le manca ancora e che invece 
e abbondante nelle letteratura del norde della mia anima, 
vale a dire quell’ insieme di problemi interni, di sensazioni 
€ questioni eccezionali, mescolato e contornato di lirismo, 
di humour, e di un po’ di pazzia che forma il contenuto 
predominante di tutto un gruppo di scritti miei (I consigli 
dt Amleto,‘ Non Voglio piu essere quel che sono’ fino al 
‘Demonio mi disse’). Di questi io voglio fare un libro 
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intitolato I/ Tragico quotidiano, dove il motivo fondamentale 
sara dato dalla ‘scoperta dello straordinario nell’ ordinario, 
del terrible e del pauroso nel abituale e nel commune.’ 
Cio significa ch’ io voglio abbandonare da una parte il 
‘realismo obiettivo’ dei nostri veristi, e dall’ altra parte 
anche l'idealismo troppo esclusivamente esteriore e orna- 
mentale dei nostri dannunziani. Io voglio che le mie cose 
sorprendano ma che facciano pensare. Io cerco il maravig- 
lioso non nelle descrizione grandiose (Hugo) non nelle 
avventure singolari (Poe) non nelle suggestioni della scienza. 
(Wells), ma nei misteri improvvisi della vita di tutti i giorni, 
negli abissi dimenticati della nostra vita spirituale.” 

I add a free translation— 

“Speaking from a literary point of view, my aim is to 
give to Italian literature what it still lacks—something 
which is, however, abundant in the northern literature that 
I love. That is to say, that mixture of problems of the 
mind, of exterior sensations and questions of the senses, 
imbued with and bounded by lyricism, by humour, and by 
a little madness, which makes up the content of a whole 
group of my writings (The Counsels of Hamlet, <1 will no 
longer be what I am,’ down to ‘The Devil said to me’). 
From such materials I mean to make a book called The 
Tragedy of Every Day, the central idea of which will be the 
discovery of the extraordinary in the ordinary, of the terrible 
and the awful in the habitual and the common. You may 
take it, from this, that I mean to abandon, on the one hand, 
the ‘objective realism’ of our verists, and, on the other 
hand, the too objective and fantastic idealism of our 
D’Annunzians. I want my writings to startle, and to 
‘make people think. I look for the marvellous, not in 
grandiose descriptions (Hugo), not in strange adventures 
(Poe), not in imaginings prompted by science (Wells), but 
in the unexpected mysteries of our every day life, in the 
forgotten depths of our spiritual existence.” 

7 
ArELFRIDA C. W. TILLyYARD 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNAL HOUSEKEEPING 


NE mid-day at the beginning of December, 1898, 
the writer, whilst sitting at his desk in an office in 
Manchester, was attracted by a short article sent by a 
correspondent to The Manchester Guardian. It told of the 
inauguration of a new scheme at Oxford, intended to “place 
the incomparable educational advantages of that centre of 
learning at the disposal of young men of small means.” 
It drew a pleasant picture of those “ gardens, lawns, and 
woodlands,” in the midst of which are set the colleges, 
the libraries, and the many ancient and beautiful buildings 
of the University city. The promoters of the plan had 
“counted the cost of living” at Oxford, and had discovered 
the minimum. They proposed to give, to such men as were. 
able to take advantage of their scheme, a year of education 
in a Hall of Residence at this minimum cost. The object 
was not the “making and polishing of gentlemen,” who 
would leave ther former walk in life. Rather was it 
anticipated that tle students would return to their old 
work with “new uopes, new sympathies, new knowledge, 
and new aspirations.” 
A central hall was to be established in Oxford. Therein 
a thorough and careful training in subjects of political and 
social interest would be given to a select number of resident 
students, drawn in the main from the working classes. 
Affiliated with the Hall, it was hoped that there would be 
created throughout the United Kingdom a network of 
“Correspondence Classes.” The instruction in these was 
to be directed from the centre at Oxford. The branch 
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classes were to be ultimately guided and taught by students 
trained in and sent out from the Oxford hall itself. To 
satisfy a very widely expressed craving for intellectual 
enlightenment, and to build up in the working classes a 
community of citizens with a clear and reasoned political 
consciousness, were the aims of the movement. Its object 
was a purely educational one, the promoter declared. The 
extremely low cost of living at the Hall, £26 per annum, 
exclusive of tuition fees—it is, by the way, more now—was 
to be made a practical estimate by the fact that all domestic 
work would be done by the students themselves. 

The writer decided to join the institution, and, on the 
request of the founder, took up residence at Oxford a day or 
two before the public opening of Ruskin Hall in February, 
1899. He saw it, therefore, from its very beginnings; for 
there were then in residence only five students, and the 
house was not even furnished. 

It has been remarked already that the founder had 
included in his proposal the idea that all resident students 
should take a share in the domestic work of the house. 
Thus they would be completely independent of servants ; 
and all expense in this direction would be spared. A certain 
small number of ‘“ working students ” on special terms were 
to perform a disproportionate part of these household duties ; 
the remainder were to be divided equally amongst all. It 
must unfortunately be admitted, however, that our founder 
(he no longer has any share in the management of the 
Hall), although a man of great ideas and, surely, well- 
intentioned, if of a strange and erratic genius, had but 
slight capacity for direct, detail organisation. He had wide 
plans, and the zeal to promote and carry them through. 
Yet, so far as one could judge from the conditions upon 
arriving in Oxford, he had adopted this rather curious 
element into his scheme with no clear notion as to how it 
could be arranged. 

Let the reader imagine for a moment any ordinary 
housewife confronted with from fifteen to twenty-five 
inexperienced working-men, newly arrived, in a rambling 
old house. Let him suppose her then informed that this 
was her household, for which she must provide, and that 
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this also was the material out of which she must provide 
for it. Each member of her strange staff of servants must 
have a share in the work. Each must again have time for 
study and lectures. Housekeeping was to begin at once. 

Her task would be difficult. 

Think, then, of the situation when, without any such 
capable housewife, the only domestic authority was a sub- 
warden, whose days had hitherto been spent in a business 
office. He had apparently been provided with no systematic 
scheme, and had no systematic housewifely help. It is true 
that the fact of a few students having lived in the house 
for some days before the formal opening of the Hall aided 
matters a little. But the general result was, for a time, 
though only for a time, little short of anarchic. 

The object of the students’ existence was to study. Yet 
housework seemed to present itself at all times during the 
day. 

Despite this, things were ill done and many necessary 
tasks forgotten. Little co-operation lightened the heavier 
jobs. Discontent began to grow. A real change was 
necessary. 

Three weeks passed. After a good deal of discussion, 
and some friction, a small section of the residents then 
decided that the only effective course would be to draw up 
a definite scheme for the control of household affairs by the 
students themselves. Typewritten copies of it were to be 
submitted to all residents for approval. Thereafter, if these 
proposals seemed satisfactory to all, it was suggested that 
the founder should be invited to attend a meeting, at which 
he might be asked to express his sanction or his disapproval 
of the new plan. 

All this was done. A scheme, primarily drafted by a 
small committee of three, then agreed to by the students 
generally, was finally accepted, almost without alteration, by 
the founder of the Hall. Entitled at this meeting, where it 
was acknowledged, “ Regulations for the Domestic Organis- 
ation of Ruskin Hall,” it was ever afterwards known, in the 
peculiar slang which always gave such an interesting political 
tinge to the internal life of our Hall, as ‘“‘ The Constitution.” 

Anarchy was at an end. From this time forward, the 
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era of Constitutional Government and of communal house- 
keeping really began. Yet many tiny struggles remained to 
be fought out, half in joke, half in earnest, over the inter- 
pretation of the “ Constitution” and the consolidation of 
our “executive” system, by the devising of a Plan for the 
automatic weekly re-arrangement of all household duties. 

By the terms of the “ Constitution” (almost the exact 
wording is given) the direction of the domestic organis- 
ation of Ruskin Hall was entrusted to the whole body 
of resident students. A general meeting was to be held 
weekly for the purposes of management and control. Three 
managing “ Delegates’ were to be appointed at once by this 
general assembly—always known as the “ House Meeting.” 
Thenceforward one ‘‘ Delegate” would retire, and one be 
elected, each week. So that three fresh men, new to the 
customs of the Hall, could never be in office together ; and 
each would hold his place for three weeks. 

The managing “ Delegates ” were :— 


(2) To directly control, supervise, and be re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of all regulations enacted 
by the general assembly ; 

(4) To submit to the general assembly prepared 
reports, and to answer all questions and criticisms. 


They alone were to be directly responsible to the Faculty 
of the Hall for the preservation of good order, and the 
observance of the constituted regulations. 

Along with this administrative scheme, certain by-laws 
were laid down. “Proposals on Details of Organisation ” 
they were called. The essence of them lay in the principle 
that household work should be done, as much as possible, 
before breakfast and after dinner, now arranged for six 
o’clock in the evening instead of at mid-day. In this way 
the whole of the middle of the day was left practically free. 
The first three “‘ Delegates” arranged a list of duties, a plan 
of work, and, to avoid a succession of the less capable, a 
rotation of “ Delegates.” All of these were submitted to the 
House Meeting. With some difficulty the new régime was 
inaugurated ; and matters went more smoothly. 

At the same time, this “ social contract” was not brought 
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into action entirely without opposition. Before the institu- 
tion started, there had been a good deal of vagueness with 
regard to the proposed conditions of its life. Certain 
students arrived, apparently without knowledge of the 
regulations relating to housework. So it happened that one 
of our members—a man well on in middle life—flatly 
refused to fall in with our scheme. He gathered to himself 
the two youngest members of our little community—the son 
of a Kent farmer, an ingenuous boy universally known as 
““Go’lumme,” from his favourite but most innocent use of 
‘this delicious expletive, and this lad’s chosen chum, a much 
more sprightly youth, now a smart young soldier. The 
latter’s father, being on the immediate point of departing 
for Persia, had brought his son down to Oxford under the 
mistaken belief that Ruskin Hall was a “‘ Commercial 
Academy ” ; and, having so brought him, thought the boy 
might very well be left there for a while. Such was the 
atmosphere of misunderstanding in which our institution 
started. 

This little body of three formed our party of “Opposition.” 
Resolute irreconcilables on every question for a time, their 
amiability at last got the better of their determination. 
They fell with the rest of us under the spell of the “ Consti- 
tution.” Their leader soon consented to be at least the 
“* Man on the Lamps.” ‘This was the thin edge of the 
wedge. It led to a complete conformity, and to the whole- 
some death of our “‘ Opposition.” 

It has been mentioned, moreover, that it was part of the 
founder’s plan to have two classes of students—working and 
ordinary. The working students were to do the main part 
of the housework, in return for their board and lodging. 
This was speedily found to be a rather unfortunate arrange- 
ment. It is to the credit of the general body of the students 
that they soon ignored this distinction, and took over in 
common the whole of the housework. For example, one 
of their first rules laid down that “a Saturday morning scrub 
be undertaken by all non-paying members co-operatively.” 
Yet, from the beginning, volunteers from amongst the other 

1 Such was our phrase to describe most household officers, e. g. “ The Man 
on the Coals,” “’The Man on the Stairs,” “The Man on the Knives,” etc, 
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residents aided at this necessary task, to such an extent that 
it was soon reckoned as an ordinary duty, and divided equally 
amongst all in the Hall. The office of “ Dinner Cook” 
also started upon this peculiar status, quickly to become a 
job shared by all. 

A complex system of communal housekeeping was now 
in full action. It was undertaken and managed by the 
students, for the students, under an organisation evolved and 
set going by themselves. Every student went the round of 
all tasks, regularly shared in general administration, and took 
his periodic turn on the executive body of “ Delegates.” 

Every Monday evening a House Meeting was held, and 
a chairman elected for the night. The “ Delegates” made 
their report on the week’s working of the Hall, and read 
out their arrangements for the ensuing seven days. The 
senior “ Delegate” retired ; and a new man was appointed. 
Anything connected with these various matters was dis- 
cussed as they were settled. The House was then thrown 
open for general business, and for debate upon any question 
appertaining to the conduct of the Hall or to reforms or 
changes in its administration. Finally, the chairman put 
the question whether any member had any further business 
to introduce, and, in the event of no reply, broke up the 
meeting for another week. Various regulations were in the 
course of time devised in regard to the submission of motions 
introducing radical alterations. There were checks also upon 
any sudden “ revolution ” by a catch majority. 

The nature of the House Meetings varied immensely. 
Sometimes the necessary routine: of business was quickly 
over, and the House adjourned. At others, when some 
burning question of regulation, discipline, or principle was 
brought forward, vehement speeches followed one another 
in rapid succession. A long list of resolutions, amendments, 
and riders was flung out, testing all the powers of, the 
chairman’s memory and all his capacity for keeping order. 
It was a capital training. In the end, moreover, the chair- 
man’s ruling was always accepted without demur. These 
storms were mainly on the surface, and good-tempered. 

It was perhaps a ponderous system ; but it had to meet 
curious conditions. Along with this possible defect, there 
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came in compensation an interest and a value that must be 
estimated very highly. So much so, that the writer, for 
one, will never regret the experience and the knowledge 
gained in the course of conducting the business of this 
house. One saw an institution managed by debate through 
an assembly, following all the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Its members started, in ignorance and without 
precedent, an entirely new experiment. Their minds were 
full of political and social thoughts, and theories, and 
aspirations. 

Any one who reflects upon all this will see what a valuable 
laboratory of political phenomena we created for ourselves. 
It was amazingly interesting to see our “ Constitution,” in 
the common way of written grants of privilege, and just as 
all assumption of responsibility will lead to a claim for 
powers, slowly broaden its demands as its terms were 
elaborated. It was a great lesson to watch precedents in 
their curious fashion winning a power all their own, and to 
notice the final consummation of our reign of law, when 
the weekly distribution of house duties became an almost 
automatic deduction from a stereotyped “ Plan,” accepted 
with full confidence as an ultimate and irrefutable authority. 

The house duties finally became divided into a maximum 
of twenty-five tasks, taken in rotation by all students. 
About half were special duties; the rest were performed 
by groups of men in common. A regular sequence of 
tasks fell out from the “‘ Plan,” as the numbers in the Hall 
ebbed and flowed. Scarcely any job again was performed 
entirely single-handed. Thus all new arrivals had some 
senior resident to instruct them in the ways of the house 
and in their work. There were, too, barely a dozen tasks 
which occupied the middle of the day; and all, except 
those of the “ Delegates,” the ‘‘ Caterer,” the “ Dinner 
Cook” and his ‘“ Assistant,” were brief. 

At this time also it was an almost universal custom for 
all residing in the house to join in the common tasks, even 
visitors and visiting lecturers. Where all did the same, there 
could not be the unpleasantness attached to what is so 
foolishly stigmatised as ‘menial work.” To quote an 


example, the writer has had the pleasure of seeing, amongst 
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many others, Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., when he once came 
down to lecture for us, playing very efficiently the part of a 
“Man on the Wash-up,” rolling up his sleeves and plunging 
his arms into the bathful of crockery, without ever hesitating 
as to whether he should take refuge behind the “softer” 
job of wiping. 

The writer’s experience of Ruskin Hall has certainly not 
led him to the conclusion, despite various changes now 
inaugurated there, and many initial difficulties over making 
things run smoothly, that such an experiment in communal 
housekeeping is impracticable or without its value. The 
three main duties of the daily “Sweep and Dust,” the 
daily ‘“‘ Wash-up,” and the weekly “ Scrub,” need not be 
more than a slight interference with study, when divided 
amongst a whole household and relegated to the early 
morning and evening. 

We were certainly a little foolish in carrying too far the 
principle of giving to all equal shares in all duties. Cooks 
are born, not made. _Thus the rapid manufacture we at- 
tempted produced occasionally disastrous results. Yet those 
with the innate genius for this task, our chief problem in 
carrying out the strict “ Equality ” rule, appeared in quite a 
fair proportion to our total numbers. They soon showed 
their capacity in the lighter work of breakfast and luncheon 
cooks or assistants. ‘To separate a small section for this 
special job would, therefore, have been easy, and no radical 
subversion of our general rule of equal burdens all round, so 
long as there remained some such compensating advantage 
as “‘ Cook’s Holiday ”—the institution of a week entirely off 
duty after this period of unusual work. It wasa substantial 
error of judgment, which prevented us from breaking in 
upon the rigidity of our regulations in this respect. 

There is no need to dwell upon the obvious financial 
economies of the system. 

Many other extraneous gains might be indicated. It 
brought us extraordinarily near together in our common 
life. It gave us a useful training, and much understanding, 
in many directions, of many problems. 

Much is heard now-a-days of the advantages of the 
residential University system, and of the camaraderie and 
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good spirit it creates amongst a certain class. Could not more 
attention be paid to such a scheme as this, which might help 
to extend that system and its good qualities to another class, 
whilst avoiding the great extravagance of existing examples 
of it? 

Leaving its domestic side, one could say much upon the 
social life of the Hall and the charm of this free and easy, 
somewhat Bohemian style of existence, in intimate and close 
companionship with so interesting a body of men. For 
though, maybe, they were often wrong-headed to a degree, 
they never failed to have many keen interests, and never took 
the things of this life with a thoughtless, stolid acceptance. 
Radicals, Socialists, Anarchists, Fabians, $. D. F.s, I. L. P.s, 
Spiritualists, Agnostics, Orthodox Christians—Salvationists, 
Congregationalists, Churchmen—examples of all creeds and 
beliefs, extreme and moderate, had to defend their prejudices 
and their convictions. Besides the main body of English- 
men, Welshmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, representatives 
of almost every nation in Europe appeared amongst us at 
different times, from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, France, Switzerland, Portugal, 
and Italy, not to speak of more distant regions, such as 
America, Canada, India, and South Africa. The institution 
is scarcely so cosmopolitan, the writer believes, now that 
the average time spent by a single student in the Hall is 
much longer, and men do not come and go so rapidly. But 
it still gets foreign students. 

It has not been the object of this article to give main 
attention to the educational results of their residence upon 
the students. Experience, too, has led to many modifica- 
tions in the curriculum. But, if it is necessary to state 
some exact particulars, all certainly gained amongst other 
things a substantial knowledge of English history, and a 
vastly improved ability to express themselves. In regard to 
Sociology, the second main object of instruction, the writer 
does not care to speak, holding views rather antagonistic to 
a recognition of its value. It should, however, be said, that 
the most striking result in this direction of Education was 
to produce a certain general change in attitude and in quality 
of mind, rather than to give a definite, large acquisition 
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of scholarship in any form. Students came with a curious 
sense of the finite nature of knowledge, as something which 
could be gripped and accurately rounded off. They found 
it an evasive, ever-receding thing, and (the writer, of course, 
is stating his own opinions and impressions) gained a more 
truly scientific sense of compromise in regard both to 
knowledge and to theory. History was discovered to be, not 
something which would fall in with any particular, favour- 
ite, political or social principle or scheme. It was found to 
be teeming with controversy, doubt, and difficulty. There 
is little wonder, considering the enthusiasm with which all 
set off in their search for information, that in many cases 
something like despair was the result for atime. But in 
the end a better spirit came. Students did at last return to 
their old life with a deeper sense of light. But they won 
also a humbler and befitting consciousness of the greater 
surrounding darkness. A more generous, tolerating spirit, 
a notion of necessary limitations in the possibilities of life, 
gave place to the tumultuous enthusiasms which possessed 
them at first. 

Ruskin Hall has now shaken itself free from many of 
the inevitable indiscretions of its youthful heterodoxy. The 
conditions of domestic management there are a good deal 
altered. ‘The Caterer” is no longer a student. There is 
a permanent paid cook. No member of the Faculty now 
shares in the general housework. The institution has, 
moreover, raised itself to the dignity of “ Ruskin College,” 
and has acquired a property, on the site of which it wishes 
to erect its own buildings. It is winning the necessary 
official recognition and confidence of working-class organis- 
ations, the writer is given to understand. Its first member 
was returned to Parliament at the last General Election. 

The gains are great, maybe. But, with this youthful 
wildness, if such it was, let it be hoped there has not 
declined that pleasant spice of good fellowship and of 
Bohemianism which, in those early days, gave so wonderful 
a zest to existence in the Hall, and tided its students over 
the many difficulties and disagreeables which must be 
attendant upon an institution so newly started, and so 
utterly without precedent to guide it on its way. All old 
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students will admit the solid advantages that may accom- 
pany a more sober maturity. All must, still, look back 
with regret to those pleasant days when, to enthusiasms not 
yet taught the virtue and the necessity of compromise, 
everything wished for seemed possible of achievement— 
even the establishment in the heart of a competitive com- 
munity of a little society of students, which, whilst regu- 
lating its own internal affairs, was to eliminate from its own 
circle all inequality of burdens and all class distinctions. 
That was to be so, indeed, though it lived under a little 
polity, a real miniature State, with a Fixed Constitution 
and its supplementary executive schedules, “The Plan” and 
“The Details of Duties,” with a House of Assembly, a 
Ministry, and a series of executive officials. 

“If we imagine the State in process of creation,” Plato 
suggests in the Repudlic, “ we shall see the justice and the 
injustice of the State in process of creation.” 

No imagination was necessary for us. It was a State 
we saw, though of the tiniest compass, compressed within 
the four walls of a single house. It grew from nothing ; 
and, in its growth, there were worked out for those with 
eyes to see, not only principles of justice and injustice, but 
a very living compendium of social and political truths. 

E. Bruce Forrest 




















GEORGE MARLOWE 


VER since I coached him ten years ago, I have always 

thought that George Marlowe was a singular person, 
and rather wondered why I liked him; still more, why he 
appeared to like me. The last few weeks have revived both 
questions. 

He is now doing well at the Bar ; and this summer he 
has taken a cottage down here, in Sussex, where he spends 
the week-ends. For the last month, it being Long Vacation, 
he has been here permanently ; and, in consequence, I have 
again been seeing something of him. One day, not long 
ago, we had arranged to play golf; and I was to join him 
at the house of some common friends, where he had been 
lunching. As I approached the house, a little late, he came 
in sight through the gate and took the road towards me, 
walking rather slowly, and flicking off the heads of the 
hemlocks as he came. He had not observed me; and, as I 
drew near, I judged from his expression and the movement 
of his lips that he was swearing under his breath. As soon 
as he saw me, he shook off his abstraction, and hailed me; 
and we walked on together. Presently he suggested, with 
some apology, that we should give up golf for the day and 
ride instead. ‘ They've got a gee at the inn that will do 
you all right. I hope you don’t mind; but the fact is I 
want to clear my head a little—and my temper. Golf would 
not do. [’ll tell you more later on.” 

I consented; and in time we started. He rode his own 
horse, which he kept at the inn,.and I the one he had 
recommended. It justified his recommendation; but, being 
no great horseman, I was not sorry when the ride ended. 
He kept me going for three hours, and it was a hot day. 
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Wherever there was grass we galloped; on the road we 
trotted steadily. I went home with him to dinner. It 
was simple, but carefully chosen, as his dinners always are. 
When it was over and our pipes were alight, he put me 
into a chair, seated himself on the table opposite me, and 


_ began. 


“ Well now, I said I’d tell you what I was thinking 
about, so I had better begin; though it’s not a very easy 
topic. You know that I am ,engaged to Miss Brown. 
When I went there for lunch to-day, the maid showed me 
into the drawing-room, thinking it was empty. However, 
it was not. I found Miss Selden—Mary’s cousin, as you 
probably know—sitting in the alcove. We were both 
surprised; for I did not know she was here, and she had 
not heard me come in. Still, that was nothing very 
alarming, you'll say. No, but the thing is this. That 
accidental surprise had a consequence. I need not mention 
details; but, unless I am very much mistaken, that young 
lady is, well, somewhat ‘attached’ to me. And, what’s 
more, I am quite sure that I am attached to her. So you 
see.” 

I whistled an air: and he responded: “ Exactly. Here 
is a pretty how-d’ye-do. But before you comment on 
the situation, let me explain a little. Doubtless you are 
thinking that I am—a little polygamous, eh?” 

“ Hardly that yet; but there seems a danger of it.” 

“Just so, but that is not it. It isn’t ‘ were t’other dear 
charmer away.’ There is only one charmer for me ; but 
the trouble is, it’s the wrong one. I had a dim suspicion 
before; but I only found out for certain to-day. I must tell 
you how it is. I have known Miss Selden a long time, and 
liked her. We have tastes in common, and were intimate 
in a way. She writes a little, and I write a little (privately, 
as you know, for professional reasons). She doesn’t think 
much of my novels, and I (tell it not !) think even less of 
her poems. Still, she has intelligence, and some sympathy ; 
and we can talk sensibly about things we both like. Hence 
there was a sort of intimacy ; and now and then it occurred 
to me that I liked her a good deal. But you know I am 
a cautious man ; so, when that idea occurred to me, I sup- 
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pressed it. These literary affinities, thinks I, are deceitful 
things. One mistakes the warmth of a common enthusiasm 
for personal affection. Don’t you make that vulgar blunder ; 
you've seen it made too often. So I was shy on that 
ground. Besides, I had another reason. For purposes of 
conversation, intelligent women are to be preferred ; for 
purposes of marriage they are commonly less useful. I know 
opinions differ, and I am liberal-minded. I always encourage 
my friends to marry clever wives ; it’s pleasanter for me. 
But, for myself, I choose the humbler road. In the long 
run what a man wants in this life is some one to darn his socks. 
That was my conviction ; and I acted accordingly. I have 
no right to say that Miss Selden is unable to darn socks, for 
I never asked her ; but I felt sure that she would not darn 
in the right wifely spirit. She would never view darning 
as the crown and glory of her life, the thing she came into 
the world to do ; and that’s what a wife should. Moreover, 
I had often observed that she never heeded what she ate. 
When alone, I believe she eats biscuits, to save trouble. 
In a man, of course that would be damning ; in a woman it 
is more pardonable. Ina young girl it may be passed as 
ethereal and romantic; but in a wife—no. It is too danger- 
ous. No half-cooked dinners for me, said I. 

“ However, I thought it was about time to marry ; and, 
having settled the principle of selection, I set out to choose. 
And I chose soon, with great discretion and success. I found 
exactly what I wanted, and all went nicely. I had no 
difficulty in bringing my affections up to a proper degree 
of warmth, a gentle glow suited for the domestic hearth. 
It is fair to the lady to say that she deserved more, much 
more ; and the fact that I did not feel it perhaps shows that 
I was unconsciously preoccupied. Besides, to start as I did, 
deliberately, is probably not the way to fall deep in love. 
However, we became engaged, and every one was delighted. 
It was a ‘very suitable match’; and we ourselves found it 
highly agreeable. We have had a very pleasant summer. 

“Then to-day came this little accident ; and I made 
the discovery I mentioned. You may call it surprising, but 
not if you stop to think. It had not entered my head before 
that she cared for me. As soon as it did, I realised my own 
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state of mind. That was perfectly natural. And, having 
realised it, the question is settled. It is quite clear that I am 
in earnest this time. Please understand that. We'll discuss 
the morals of it presently, and you may call me any names 
you prefer ; but understand first that the matter is serious. 
Such a sudden change is undignified, I grant, and shows that 
I must be more obtuse than I thought; but there’s no going 
back now. Your little infant Cupids may sometimes be 
strangled, if you catch them young enough; I thought I 
had suppressed this one. But the villain has tricked me ; 
he has grown up unperceived, and the game is his. I am 
not going to fight, for it would be no use. I don’t mind 
tackling infants ; but a full-grown Eros is too strong for 
me. Iam not fool enough to try a fall with the ‘invincible 
in fight.’ I should not win ; and I had better yield before 
any bones are broken. I had settled that much before I saw 
you this afternoon. 

“That’s the situation. How to deal with it is what 
occupied me for the first hour of our ride. But before we 
come to that, let me offer you some refreshment. Have 
some more wine. I shall be happier, if you will. You 
must need fortifying to endure all this; and there is more 
to come.” 

“No, thanks, I am not bored,” I said truthfully. “I 
don’t often meet a man who explains himself with such 
admirable frankness. Go on, by all means.” 

“JT will. I am proof against sarcasm ; and I am glad 
you realise your privileges. Not every one, as you justly 
observe, tells the truth so ingenuously ; and even I don’t tell 
it to every one. But I have a reason for telling you ; and, 
happily, I am singularly shameless. And what is more, I 
know you like me for it ; though you have to soothe your 
conventionalised conscience by pretending you don’t. You'll 
have a lot more hypocrisy to do presently ; so let me resume. 
You have grasped, I hope, that I am booked, and can’t go 
back ? ” 

“Suppose so, for the present, any how. When I hear 
where you propose to go, I may have something to say. 
Evidently you have a plan.” 

H “Quite so, and we shall get to it in time; but don’t 
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hurry me. For the first half hour I turned over the most 
obvious solutions, First of all came the plan of the con- 
scientious and’ right-thinking man. He, it is clear, would 
say stolidly: ‘I have given my word, and must keep it. 
Never mind the consequences. That solution did not 
detain me long. I like virtue ; but, as usual, the virtuous 
course would inflict the maximum of unpleasantness on all 
concerned, and advantage none. It would be unpleasant for 
me; for, as things are, I should find it laborious to pre- 
tend affection from now till death. Unpleasant for Mary, 
because it is ten to one that she would find out the pretence ; 
and, even if she did not, she deserves something better than 
I can provide. She would be sure in time to feel chilly. 
Lastly, it would obviously be unpleasant for the third person 
concerned, if I have gauged her feelings rightly. There 
are people, I grant, who get more pleasure from the sense 
of martyrdom than they would from the thing resigned ; 
but she does not belong to that unpleasant class. Nor 
(though I would not be thought to boast) do I.” 

With this I agreed readily. 

“Well, that plan being dismissed, comes number two ; 
which I had reached about the time we got on to the 
Downs. Suppose me still virtuous, but a little bolder. I 
see that the present situation is impossible ; and so, like an 
honest, downright Briton, as I am, I make a clean breast of 
all, and get loose. . This course is one degree more specious. 
It at least recognises the facts, and it does break the knot. 
It has an air of courage and resolution. But what a blunder- 
ing, dunder-headed plan! How lacking in ingenuity! I 
have got shut into a room, and I can think of no better way 
out than to set light to the house. We may get out; but 
we shall all be scorched first. ‘This method would be even 
less agreeable than the first. Mary will scarcely enjoy it ; 
for no one, I believe, enjoys being jilted, and she is at present 
rather fond of me. It won’t be fun for me. ‘ My dear, I’m 
very sorry; but I find I have made a mistake. I didn’t really 
want to marry you. A thousand apologies, but it can’t be 
helped ; ta ta.’ It sounds rather humiliatingly flat, doesn’t 
it? Then again, the third person. For her, you will think, 
it might be pleasanter. But it won’t. I know her ; and if 
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she thinks I have behaved badly to her cousin, shell never 
look at me again. You may not believe it; but I am sure. 
Mary will cry ; she will be full of sympathy and indignation ; 
and I shall be an outcast. If she wanted to relent after- 
wards, pride won’t let her. Pride is a sinful, inconvenient 
sentiment. Thank heaven, I have little of it myself, as you 
perceive ; but I have observed its effects in others. Miss 
Selden has much of it ; and, like other people in the same 
predicament, she will gleefully offer herself and all her 
neighbours to the idol. 

“There, you see, is the stumbling-block. If blurting 
out the truth would advance matters, I would overcome 
my dislike to such clumsy methods, and tell it. But instead, 
it would ruin all, and finally. 

“T soon grasped that ; and then came perplexity. The 
obvious courses being clearly inexpedient, I must find 
another. The conditions are defined. I must get free ; 
but in the process I must not hurt Mary, or else I shall lose 
Helen. But if it can be accomplished gently and quietly, 
we shall all be happy. But how? I spent a good hour 
thinking about it, and turned over various plans. It became 
clear first of all that I must not jilt Mary. She must jilt 
me ; partly for her sake, partly for mine and Helen’s. It 
will be much pleasanter for her, and I shall then not fall 
into disgrace; I, not she, will be pitied. That’s clear, 
isn’t it?” 

‘“‘ Most clear,” I replied, “you reason convincingly. A 
cool head under such circumstances is an invaluable 
possession.” 

| Still too well assured of his superiority to resent sarcasm, 
: he bowed in mock acknowledgment, and proceeded. 
“Thank you, I am glad you perceive my merits, though 
: you cannot appreciate them. Now, how is the end to be 
achieved? I can see only one way. Mary must fall in 
love with some one else. It is not difficult. If the right 
| person can be provided, her domestic affection for me will 
give way, just as mine has done. It is only requisite that 
i} he should be really in love; and then she will catch fire. It 
mq remains to find him and bring him into action. Really she 
is a person whom most men ought to fall in love with, given 
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the opportunity. There must be plenty of candidates. In 
fact, I think I know one already. Unless I am mistaken, 
our friend Lamb would be only too happy to apply, if he 
thought the place was vacant. He is eligible, most deserv- 
ing, and, I should think, attractive. If he knew the way 
was clear, and gave his mind to it, he ought to supplant me. 
He can bring passion to bear, which I could not. She will 
soon feel the difference ; and then she won’t want me. 

“You'll see now why I have told you all this. Lamb 
must be brought into action. It’s there that you can help 
me. I can hardly go to him and say: ‘ My dear sir, I 
believe you to be attached to Miss Brown. I am getting 
a little tired of her myself, and I should be infinitely obliged 
if you would take her off my hands.’ It wouldn’t do. 
He’s not very proud ; but, if the matter were put to him 
so baldly, he would probably reply that he did not want my 
leavings. It must be handled discreetly, and then he will 
rise. Now you are the man. You have discretion and 
tact, and would do it well ; so I want you to break it to him. 
What do you say ?” 

“ Well,” I said, after a pause, “it would be superfluous to 
tell you that you are the very coolest young man I have 
ever had the pleasure of meeting ; for I have told you that 
many times before. But really, you surpass yourself ; you 
surpass my utmost hopes of your possibilities.” 

“Dol? This is honour indeed, for I know you expect 
a good deal of me. Of course, it is a delicate matter, and I 
am sorry to be troublesome ; but for so good a cause I 
hoped that you would be willing.” 

“ This is better and better. ‘So good a cause,’ quotha ! 
And you assume that your ingenious little scheme has my 
approval—my enthusiasm, in fact ?” 

“Why, to be sure. It is so obviously for the good of all 
parties. We all stand to gain. I not only get the three 
persons engaged qut of a tangle; but, out of pure philan- 
thropy, I make a fourth person happy. Four happy people, 
instead of three unhappy and one ambiguous, which is the 
best the virtuous man could do. It is no end of ascheme.” 
His enthusiasm was unaffected. 

“Jt is certainly attractive, as you put it,” I admitted ; 
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“ but, as you know, if you are cautious, I am critical ; and 
I confess that one or two small difficulties occur to me. 
First, I am not so well assured of the universal bliss, which 
you expect to follow. Granted that Miss Brown will be 
happy in being saved from such a husband as you pro- 
posed to be, I am not equally sure that Miss Selden will be 
the happier for marrying you. Even if you are right about 
her present feelings, I fear she might find her anticipations 
were not realised. If she had been here to-night, she 
might perhaps have thought that a lover so singularly pro- 
vident and dispassionate was almost too good for the average 
woman. She might even have noticed some other traits 
which she did not altogether like.” 

“Dear me, this is serious. You may traduce my char- 
acter as much as you like; but pray let me know the 
particular defects which are likely to offend her. Her 
opinion is important.” 

“I will try to oblige you. As you recounted your pre- 
nuptial calculations and weighings of pros and cons, and, later 
on, your balancing of different expedients, it occurred to me 
once or twice that the lady concerned might feel some 
shock to that pride of which you stand in awe. She might 
fancy that she was scrutinised and appraised rather too 
much as you would scrutinise a horse. Such a fancy might 
be painful to her. Or again, as you discussed the scheme, 
she might have thought that you view men and women as 
counters to be manipulated for your own purposes, without 
regard to their private preferences ; and that, on the whole, 
your respect for women and your views of marriage were 
less high than she could wish. Something in your way of 
speaking of your present fiancée might give rise to that 
suspicion. It seemed to me that such things as these might 
have occurred to her. What do you think ?” 

He reflected a little, and then said: “ Yes, I dare say 
they might. I am obliged to you for pointing it out. I 
am not fool enough to suppose that I can tell how a woman 
will look at anything ; but very likely they would strike 
i her as you say. But let us leave her for a moment. Obvi- 
i ously you are putting your own objections into her mouth ; 
| and, first of all, as I want your help, I must convince you 
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that, whether hers or yours, they are ill-founded. You will 
pardon a short apologia. The charges, I understand, are 
three: I am too calculating, I use men as puppets, I don’t 
respect women. Is that correct ?” 

‘That will do for the present,” I said. 

“Very good. I begin with the last two, for they 
illustrate the first. ‘I treat men as puppets.’ Certainly, 
and so does every man, so far as he is able. Every man 
considers his neighbours first in relation to his own interest, 
and uses them as a means to it. That surely needs no 
proof. It is true that many disguise the fact from them- 
selves, or are honestly too stupid to perceive it; but you 
will hardly say they are better for being stupid, or for being 
self-deceived.” 

“T am not sure but I might,” I said. ‘ But go on.” 

‘** Wait a moment, please. I am not maintaining that 
all actions are selfish, in the common sense—that’s a patent 
fallacy ; but only that, if you have to deal with people at 
all, you must consider how their characters and actions will 
affect your interest, and manipulate them accordingly. It 
is surely no crime to do so with forethought and care. On 
the contrary, it is criminal to be careless. But it does not 
follow that you have no regard for their feelings. You 
strike a balance between their interests and yourown. You 
may even be solicitous for their good. Haven't I given you 
an example? The very beauty of my scheme is that it 
works out well for all. So much for my treating men as 
puppets. The only real difficulty is, that it sometimes is 
inexpedient to explain to your neighbours for what end you 
are using them ; and they may not like that. But we shall 
come to that presently. 

“Next, ‘I don’t respect women.’ My dear sir, I 
respect women as much as I respect men; and I respect 
them as much as I respect myself. You can’t ask for more 
than that. It is true that my respect, even for myself, is 
limited ; but that can’t be helped. Respect must be pro- 
portioned to merit. I give a man credit for whatever 
qualities he individually possesses, and expect as much from 
him. I do not set up an image endowed with venerable 
attributes, and call it ‘Man,’ and then do homage to every 
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individual who remotely resembles it. I have no use for 
abstractions. The ‘dignity of human nature’ means nothing 
to me. All men, as far as I can see, have something in 
them worthy of respect, and something worthy of con- 
tempt, and usually something worthy of sympathy. I pay 
to each quality what it deserves ; and, as the proportions 
vary, my payment varies too. The meanest I respect in 
some degree ; the best I despise a little. 

“But then, apart from character, men claim respect for 
feelings and beliefs, and so on. Here too I discriminate. 
If a feeling or a belief deserves respect, I respect it. If not, 
respect is impossible, however much its possessor values and 
cherishes it. I am not bound to obtrude on him my dissent 
or my contempt; but I cannot pretend veneration, and I 
cannot change my course in deference to his error. And I 
ask no man to defer to mine. 

“Tt is here, I suppose, that I fail in respect to women. 
I should treat every woman as an embodiment of the ideal 
which convention has set up for the sex, however little she 
resembles it. And I should respect her notions of feminine 
dignity, and her conventional ideal of marriage, however 
little they may be appropriate to her personally. But I 
don’t. I ascribe to each woman what I actually see in her. 
If one woman has a gift for romantic passion, I acknowledge 
it freely. If another is designed by Nature for unromantic 
utility, I acknowledge that too. In either case I respect 
the gift she has. If, as not rarely happens, she mistakes 
her end, and, being obviously meant for domestic purposes, 
cherishes a fancy that she is adapted for high romance, I 
am not bound to make the same mistake. Naturally I do 
not point out her error to her; but why must I deceive 
myself, even if I happen to be engaged to her? If I don’t, 
am I wanting in respect? Certainly not. The domestic 
treasure is as valuable as the subject of passion. But 
why confound dissimilar kinds of excellence? It is a most 
dangerous mistake. 

««But,’ you will say, ‘ you can’t explain to the lady your 
estimate of her; and some deception is involved.’ Quite so; 
1 and that brings us back to the former objection, that people 
} 
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without their consent. Now that’s just one of those feelings 
which, as it is neither rational nor useful, I do not feel 
bound to respect. It is abundantly clear that in many cases 
a man’s affairs can be better managed by another than by 
himself. If you consult him and so give him a chance to 
meddle, he will spoil all. Very well. If aman by keeping 
me in the dark can do me a good turn, I shall not resent it. 
I shall be grateful ; and, in return for the favour, I shall do 
as much for him, when occasion comes. I ‘do unto 
others,’ in fact ; and you can’t ask for more. 

“But you think, perhaps, that there’s something in- 
delicate in applying this principle, though it is the highest 
possible, to a lady, especially to the lady you. design to 
marry. Bless me, do you think that she will never manage me 
for my good, and never keep me in the dark? Of course 
she will ; at least I hope so. And when she does, I shall 
not accuse her of lacking respect for me. Have I answered 

ou?” 
. “ Not quite, if you will pardon my obstinacy. There is 
still that first difficulty: that she might think you a little too 
dispassionate and ingenious for a husband.” 

“Yes, I forgot. No doubt she might ; but really I hope 
she would be above it. It is a very old fallacy.” 

“ What is?” 

“The belief that a man who keeps his head, and looks for 
realities instead of fictions, and who adapts his plans to them, 
is therefore devoid of real feeling. For that is the gist of 
the charge. Really, it is absurd. In other matters you do 
not argue so. If a capitalist, scheming for a corner, lays 
his plans coolly and looks far ahead, do you take that as a 
proof that his love of money is insincere? Was Cesare 
Borgia’s ambition less sincere or less intense, because his 
measures commanded the admiration of Machiavelli ? 

‘In the case of other passions, the pains a man takes to 
secure his object are held to prove the strength of his desire 
for it; and why must love act differently ? Can a man not 
lose his heart without losing his wits too? Well, perhaps he 
can’t ; but then he is only mad on one point. If he cannot 
clearly see the object of his pursuit, he is sane as to the 
means of obtaining it. Here again he is not singular, 
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Power and money are reported to be as disappointing as 
love ; but their votaries ignore the warning. Like the 
lover, they are blind to the imperfections of their mistress, 
and hope for an impossible happiness. So far all are mad 
alike; but only so far. They keep their wits in other 
matters. And why may not a lover scheme as coolly as a 
politician ? As well? Nay, he does it better. Believe the 
poets. Love is as fine a stimulator of the invention as wine. 
No third power comes into competition. The politician 
can only scheme with the wits he has ; but love and wine 
impart new faculties. (Vide the authorities already quoted.) 
Ergo, if I scheme, it is the best possible proof that I am in 
love. The only suspicious circumstance is, that my scheme 
is, after all, fairly obvious. A mere politician might have 
invented it. - 

“That is defence enough for a reasonable man ; but you 
are so incorrigibly sceptical, that I must add more. You 
don’t look thoroughly convinced. Must you have it proved 
that I am mad ?- Why then, remember what I said at first. 
I gave you satisfactory reasons why I should not fall in love 
with Miss Selden. For aught I know, they are as valid as 
ever they were ; yet you see me ignoring them. I am pre- 
pared to risk the half-cooked dinners. Moreover, I have 
all the pessimists and cynics by heart. I know that I am 
venturing on an outside chance ; and I am prepared to do it. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t calculate chances. Reason 
simply goes. I know well enough that I am mad; but I 
don’t wish to be sane. I like risks ; the more the merrier. 
Is this possible to such a calculating party as I am? Yes, it 
is ; and that’s the singular fact.” 

Some time before this he had left his seat on the table, 
and was walking up and down ; now he stopped again, and 
stood in front of me. 

“Thus it is clear that I am mad. But still I see an 
objection on your lips. ‘I grant you may calculate and yet 
be in love; but I don’t like it.’ A calculating lover may 
be in earnest, but he is not the best kind. Love, the finest 
variety, is, according to the best authorities, an exalted and 
; fastidious passion. It shrinks from every course below the 
highest pitch of nobility. All the actions of the true and 
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authentic lover must be unimpeachably generous, magnani- 
mous, frank, lordly. Sooner than fall below this, he must 
sacrifice even his love. ‘I could not love thee, Dear, so 
much,’ and so on. Now scheming, though more efficient, 
is esteemed less noble than simplicity; and so the high- 
class lover will disdain it: ruat caelum. It follows that I, who 
scheme, though I may be a true, am not a high-class lover. 
My love, if not exactly spurious, is a sordid and inferior 
article, not fit to be offered to a lady of such distinguished 
merit as Miss Selden. That, I take it, is in your mind just 
now.” 

“I might not have expressed the idea in quite those 
terms. It is considerate of you to save me embarrassment.” 

*“* Naturally I am considerate ; for I require your help. 
For the same reason, I gave you that ’47. Besides, you 
know what it is without being told ; and that’s a comfort in 
these days, I admit. 

“But to my defence, or rather, to my plea; for this 
time I make no defence. I can only throw myself on your 
mercy. I am nota high-class lover, if, to be such, I must 
first be a fool. I do not propose to sacrifice myself and 
other people to a scruple which I do not feel. It would be 
enough for some men that other people feel it; but I fall 
short of that. My own scruples are as much as I have 
leisure for ; and even I have some. Pray observe that my 
plan is perfectly innocent. I have not suggested, for 
instance, the one of drugs, though it would be very con- 
venient ; and I have some knowledge of vegetable poisons. 
You may perhaps wish that my scruples went farther ; but 
the question is this: ‘Am I such an outcast that Miss 
Selden, if she married me, would be unhappy?’ If not, my 
shortcomings are irrelevant; and, for the sake of the 
general happiness, it is your duty to assist me. 

“Before you answer, let me remind you that good 
women like reforming bad men ; or so it is supposed. Do 
not deprive her of that pleasure, or me of the chance of 
redemption. Or am I too bad for that? I beg your 
pardon for being so prolix.” 

“Pray don’t, I may repay you in kind. But I shall not 
answer your last question ; for it is notserious. You don’t, 
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you know, believe yourself that you need reforming ; and 
that, we are told, is the essential preliminary to amendment. 
And, on consideration, I hardly think I shall argue the 
other points either. If you are right on the main point, 
the objections do not: matter. If the lady likes you enough, 
she will put up with much, and will probably be less 
unhappy that way than the other; provided, of course, 
that she belongs to the class whose happiness depends on 
these things. ‘That is more than I know. But, if she does 
not, then I think she can protect herself ; for I imagine she 
has wit enough to see that there will be drawbacks. But if 
she is of that mould, I will not meddle. I am not fool 
enough to argue with a man or woman bent on following 
his passion, even if I foresee risks. 

“ And, after all, who knows? It is sometimes wisest to 
be mad. And if you are destined to this kind of madness, 
as it seems you are, it is better to be mad in time. Later 
on it may be a little ghastly. I have seen men and women 
who left it till too late ; and I have been sorry for them.” 

“Then you will help me?” he broke in. “ That’s 
right. I hoped you would, when you saw the case clearly. 
But it is very kind of you.” 

“Wait a moment ;” I checked him. “I only said that 
I would not meddle.” 

“Yes,” he answered ; ‘“ but if you will not meddle, it is 
to be presumed that you do not disapprove. And from that 
it follows that, being a Christian, you will help.” 

“ Not quite. I will not meddle, because the issues of 
these matters pass my little wit. It is possible that for you 
two to marry would be less mischievous than the reverse. 
But, to be candid, I am not sanguine. You will not make 
a brutal husband ; but you will fall short of the lady’s 
ideal. And I scarcely think that she will be able to bring 
you up to it. There is a good deal to be changed, if you 
will permit me to say so. I say nothing of the other 
trifling complication ; for I agree that it is better not to 
marry one woman while you are in love with another.” 
1 “But, in that case, why not help me to escape from so 
i | doing ?” 

li “Because you need no help. You have mentioned 
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simple means. I prefer such. But if there must be 
intrigue, why does Machiavelli appeal to the simple 
pedant ?” 

“‘ My dear sir, Machiavelli (the word does me too much 
honour) must have instruments. I have pointed out your 
fitness.” 

“T also am a puppet then. Very good. But my 
manipulator must at least pull the strings. If I go to your 
successor, what shall I say? It is for you to supply the 
words; I am a puppet, and have a puppet’s intellect. 
What shall I say to him? ” 

“Say? Say what you will; that I am a confirmed 
drunkard, that I have three wives already, that I have been 
convicted of forgery. You need no prompting. Why 
mock me with pretended diffidence ? You have ingenuity 
enough, if you have but will.” 

“ Very good, then; but I make one stipulation. Shall 
you see Miss Selden again soon ?” 

“If she stays here ; but it is hardly probable.” 

“That is a pity,” I said. ‘ But you must contrive that 
she stays; for these are my conditions. See her half-a- 
dozen times more, and then repeat your request. If you do, 
I will grant it.” 

“Why these evasions? You are not used to be lady- 
like. Do you think I shall change?” 

‘I think you may have traduced yourself. The terms 
are final. Good-night.” 

I got up to leave him ; but he rose protesting. 

‘“‘'This is too bad. You know that she is almost sure to 
go; and I, least of all, can prevent it. Better refuse out- 
right than shuffle. Such tricks are not worthy of you.” 

“So, Machiavelli ? But I don’t mean to trick you. I 
- know Miss Selden ; and I will do what I can to detain her. 
You must rest content with that.” And I left him content 
perforce. 

I really had a plan, though I was not sure of its success. 
I needed help with some literary work ; and I believed Miss 
Selden was competent to render it. The work would last 
some months, and involve steady labour. On that I counted. 
Being, as I believed, a sensible woman, she would welcome 
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the prospect of hard work just then. The necessity of staying 
in the neighbourhood would repel her, if Marlowe’s belief 
was correct ; but, on the other hand, she might feel it best 
to face the situation. If Marlowe was to marry her cousin, 
she might prefer at once to school herself into realising 
the fact. That she had come at all suggested some such 
intention. Moreover, I trusted a little to human weakness 
and the difficulty of explaining a sudden departure. 

Not to lose this last advantage I called early next morn- 
ing, and mentioned my object publicly, before I discussed 
the matter with her. That turned the scale. When we 
came to discuss it, I saw that she wavered ; but, finding no 
plausible reason for refusing, she yielded. She accepted the 
work, and was to begin at once. So Marlowe had the 
opportunity to fulfil my condition. 

* * Ld % cS * 

In a few weeks, though she avoided him when she 
could, he had fulfilled it, and I saw him again. He came 
in one night, looking a little less self-possessed than usual. 
I saw that he had something to say. He ignored my salu- 
tation, and refused a chair, and finally began : 

“You beast, you calculating demon, is this what you 
intended ?” 

“Dear me! this is new language. What have I 
done?” 

“Did you expressly design to make me expose myseli 
for your amusement? Was that the object of your 
stipulation ?” 

“No,” I said mildly ; “I thought, as I told you, that 
you had traduced yourself. I gave you time to find it out. 
It appears that you have done so. But you express yourself 
obscurely ; state your charge more plainly.” 

“ What, for you to gloat over me! You say that I 
have effrontery ; we have changed ré/es, it seems.” 

“T will not press; but, as you have made me your confi- 
dant, you may as well use me. You will feel better for it ; 
and you know well enough that I do not scoff.” 

“‘ That’s true,” he admitted after a pause ; “ but you will 
smile, being human. However, you mean well ; and I am 
too kind to torture you with curiosity. But, by it is 
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humiliating, Think of it, I have played the dunder-headed 
moralist. I have done the clumsy thing I scoffed at.” 

“ Which ?” 

“Blurted out the truth; blundered like a bull, and 
broken all the china. The household is in tears, and I 
am cast out.” 

‘Then I was right. You had traduced yourself. I do 
not wish to be brutal; but may I shake hands ? ” 

‘‘ What the devil do you mean ?” 

“You must pardon me if I am grandfatherly; there is 
nearly twenty years between us, I have always suspected 
your dispassionate self-interest. Your standard was too high. 
I grant you a fair share of egoism, a fine self-confidence, 
some ingenuity, and not too much principle. But, my dear 
friend, this is not enough. You were bent like a boy (pardon 
my candour) on playing Machiavelli. It was too high an 
ambition. We are not robust enough in these days for 
greatness. One must be callous all through for that. I 
suspected that at the pinch you would discover disabling 
weaknesses ; and I knew that love, if anything, would find 
them out. When you came to me first, it had not done 
so—it was too soon. So I gave you time, and stipulated, 
you remember, that you should see the lady. It is that 
which disturbs our little schemes.” 

“ You knew that, did you?” 

‘“‘T read the poets. You may remember the line: 


Fuggon dinanzi a lei superbia ed tra.” 


“This is too brutal. The very words that have been 
in my head ever since it happened.” 

‘* And you were thinking that they applied to more than 
the two vices mentioned. That is the advantage of the 
passion. It illustrates the poets, and makes us a corpus 
vile for the exemplification of old saws. We have that 
consolation.” 

‘‘A great one, truly. I need it. I was right in one 
respect, at least. Actum est. I am cast off, and shall never 
be taken back.” 

** Possibly ; but don’t despair too soon. There are other 
saws which you may verify yet.” 
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“Not I. It is finished. Oh, the vile clumsiness of it! 
To think I could do no better!” 

“And yet, mon ami,’ 1 murmured, “ you would do it 
again.” 

“Yes, I believe I should. That’s what perplexes me. 
But why? Why? It’s odd, hideously odd.” 

“And odder still,’ I supplemented, “you are not 
altogether sorry.” 

“You know that too? Well, it’s true. I don’t under- 
stand it, I loathe it, and yet I half glory in it. You 
understand. When I saw her day after day, I couldn’t help 
it. I could not lie. It was not lying, I could not even hold 
my tongue. I had to tell the truth, and ruin all. And I am 
glad I did. ‘The other was intolerable. . . . And that was 
what you know? Ah, but I have learnt something about 
you in return.” 

“As I remarked before,’ I answered, “I read the 
poets.” 

“And that’s all? You are not generous. After the 
entertainment I have afforded you, it would be fair to give 
me honesty in return. It is you who are the cold-blooded 
schemer. You have deliberately led me on to make sport 
for you by my antics.” 

“You don’t believe that,” I said. “I am too old for 
confessions; but, since you ask for candour, you shall have 
it. I will own my motive. Though you were not cast for 
Machiavelli, still you promised to make a very pretty egoist. 
It may have been impertinent; but I regretted it. How- 
ever, I perceived other possibilities; they might be stronger 
—TI did not know, and was perplexed. When you related 
your sudden discovery, I perceived that light was coming. 
[f the ‘ possibilities ’ were to win the day, you would find 
your pleasant scheme grow unpalatable. It seems that they 
have won ; and, however brutal, I am glad of it.” 

“ And so you, too, turn out to be the virtuous friend 
who rejoices in his friend’s misfortunes because they are good 
for him. I had not thought it of you.” 

“Nor had I,” I said. ‘‘ One never fathoms the depths 


of one’s own vileness.”’ 





F. R. Earp 
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i ioe book is at once a criticism of popular theology, 
and a plea for the study of metaphysics. Religion, it 
is argued, depends essentially upon dogma, and no dogma 
can be proved except by metaphysics. The negative part 
of this thesis is exemplified by an examination of current 
arguments on immortality, free will, and the existence of 
God. The positive part—the proof of dogmas by meta- 
physical reasoning—is not undertaken; for only systematic 
students can understand such arguments, and the book is 
primarily addressed to those who are not systematic students. 
The conclusion is, that only metaphysicians have a right to 
a religion, because there is no such consensus as would 
warrant others in accepting any opinion on authority. 
For the present, it is admitted, this conclusion is tragical ; 
but it is permissible to hope that, hereafter, metaphysics, 
like science, may become sufficiently certain to be taken on 
trust by those who cannot themselves test its reasonings. 
Whether, if that should ever occur, it will not be hopes 
rather than fears that will be extinguished, is a question 
which Dr. McTaggart rightly does not discuss, since evidently 
its decision would require the gift of prophecy. 

Religion is defined as “‘an emotion resting on a convic- 
tion of a harmony between ourselves and the universe at 
large” (p. 3); metaphysics, as “the systematic study of the 
ultimate nature of reality”; and dogma as “any proposition 
which has metaphysical significance” (p. 1). Religious 
dogmas are those which affect a man’s religious position. 
Some such dogmas are required for a “conviction of 


1 Some Dogmas of Religion. By John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1906. 
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harmony between ourselves and the universe at large”; it is 
held that the minimum dogma on which, at our present level 
of civilisation, a religion can be based, is that the universe 
is good on the whole (p. 11). The notion that morality 
is sufficient for religion is discussed and dismissed ; on the 
Stoic theory that virtue suffices for happiness, Dr. McTag- 
gart justly observes: ‘“‘ A virtue which was so intense that it 
rendered us indifferent to the sufferings of others might be 
held to have passed into its opposite” (p. 23). The notion 
that Christ’s teaching is undogmatic is easily refuted. It is 
strangely difficult to read familiar words freshly. I confess 
I was staggered by the author’s statement that “ The Sermon 
on the Mount . . . . contains dogma in almost every line. 
‘ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted ’ 
is not a moral precept at all. It commends nothing, it 
forbids nothing” (p. 25). But, surprising as this statement 
is, it seems undeniable. The narrower abusive sense which 
is now-a-days given to the word dogma by those who aim at 
broad-mindedness, is rejected—rightly, as it seems to me— 
as an innovation for which there is nothing to be said. 
Before proceeding to more special questions, Dr. Mc- 
Taggart considers, in his second chapter, some of the 
general arguments by which dogmas are advocated. 
The whole of this chapter is a master-piece of lucid and 
trenchant argument. It begins with the case of the man 
who believes he has an immediate conviction, say of the 
existence of God, and it points out that this can be no ground 
for any one else's belief. As for the analogy of the blind 
man and the man who has sight, it may be met by the 
analogy of the physician and the man who sees snakes ; 
either analogy is equally applicable. The argumentum ad 
horrendum (“if this were not true the universe would be 
unbelievably bad ”) leads up to the argument that the truth 
of a doctrine is to be judged by its consequences, which, as 
is justly observed, itself has immoral consequences, and is 
| therefore condemned by its own test. “The moral evil 
| of the argument from consequences seems to me to be 
i that it makes us imperious in the wrong place, where our 
i | imperiousness is arrogance, and, by an inevitable conse- 
| quence, makes us humble in the wrong place, where our 
| 
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humility is mean and servile” (p. 66). For when something 
we should naturally think bad is undeniably real, we are led 
by the argument to suppose that after all it cannot be bad. 
Dr. McTaggart’s power of summing up an argument in 
an illustration is delightful. After discussing the contention 
that we ought to have faith because of the fallibility of our 
merely human powers, he says: “If I have only taken a 
hasty view by twilight of my neighbour’s garden, it would 
be rash of me to place much trust in my failure to see any 
lilies in it. But it would be even more rash if I proceeded 
from the untrustworthiness of my negative conclusion to a 
confident assertion that there were lilies in it, and that there 
were exactly seventeen of them” (p. 68). 

The next chapter, on immortality, is rather more meta- 
physical than most of the book. It aims at showing that 
there is no reason to believe in a dependence of mind on 
body ; and the argument used is the idealistic one, that 
‘mind is more real than body. Chapter IV, on human pre- 
existence, points out, what is too often overlooked, that any 
argument for our existence throughout the future must be 
an argument also for our existence throughout the past. 
To most people, this constitutes a difficulty; but to Dr. 
McTaggart, as to Wordsworth, it is a confirmation. He 
admits that it involves the loss of memory at death, but he 
endeavours, by ingenious, though (to me) unconvincing 
arguments, to show that this hardly lessens the value of 
immortality. He holds that the fact of love or friendship 
at first sight is best accounted for as the result of love or 
friendship in a previous existence. ‘The significance of 
this fact has been, I think, very much underrated .... 
It is rarely that the writings of a philosopher or a theologian 
find anything in a young man’s love for his sweetheart 
except a mixture of sexual desire and folly, or anything in a 
young man’s love for his comrade except folly pure and 
simple” (p. 121).1 I find it difficult to believe that the 
fact has any such importance as is here suggested. It 
would be interesting to make a statistical inquiry into cases 
of love at first sight, with a view to discovering how often 


| Hegel and the writer of the First Epistle ot St. John are mentioned as 
honourable exceptions. 
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it is determined by outward beauty, and how often by con- 
geniality of character. For, on Dr. McTaggart’s view, 
character should be at least as important as looks in bringing 
it about ; yet I doubt if this would be found to be the case. 

Another argument for pre-existence which is urged is, 
that people seem sometimes to possess by nature qualities 
which others only acquire by experience, and that it is 
natural to suppose such qualities acquired by experience in 
a past life. An objection which immediately occurs to one 
is that such qualities are not perceptible in babies. “ How 
provokingly close are those new-born babes”, as Shelley 
remarked on Magdalen Bridge. It is surely more natural 
to suppose that some people learn by experience more 
quickly than others, than to suppose that they bring with 
them a wisdom which they conceal or forget until a suitable 
age. Another objection, which Dr. McTaggart discusses 
at some length, is, that people inherit their characters from 
their parents, which seems incompatible with their bringing | ¥\ 
them from elsewhere. This argument is met by an analogy. | 
People’s hats generally fit their heads, though they were | 
made with no regard to those special heads, but selected, after 
they were made, as suitable to those heads. So people may 
have a natural affinity for parents like themselves. It does 
not do to press analogies ; and this one certainly will not 
bear pressing. A man selects a hat which is shaped like his 
head, because that is the most comfortable sort. But a 
man who is selfish and tyrannical should, by the same rule, 
choose parents who are unselfish and gentle, and kind people 
ought to be much more prolific than unkind ones. We 
must suppose, in fact, if people have previously existed, 
that they are led by some mechanical necessity to be born of 
parents like themselves ; for we cannot suppose that they 
would often come to this by choice. 

There is next a chapter on free will, which produces on 
my mind the effect which determinist arguments always do 
produce: the whole thing seems irrefutable, and I cannot 
discover any ground for wanting more ; and yet, somehow, 
i there seems to be a problem still unsolved. I cannot siate 
the problem ; I can only say that I am not satisfied that 
| there is no problem. The main difficulty, of course, 
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concerns responsibility. Dr. McTaggart regards this as 
consisting in the fact that punishment and remorse may 
lead to amendment. I am not satisfied that this is what 
responsibility means ; but I do not know what else it can 
mean. 

An omnipotent God, Dr. McTaggart contends, cannot 
be personal and cannot be good. His argument on per- 
sonality is rather difficult, and may, I think, be doubted. 
On goodness, the argument is familiar. But I think Dr. 
McTaggart asks too much of omnipotence when he 
demands that it shall be able to infringe the law of con- 
tradiction. There is a very prevalent use of the word 
“omnipotence,” in which it means only absolute power 
as to what things shall exist, without power over the laws 
of logic or arithmetic. Such a distinction is incompatible 
with Dr. McTaggart’s logic; but without it there is, as it 
seems to me, an unnecessary departure from common-sense, 

| It would not usually be held a limitation in omnipotence to 

| be unable to decree that something should both exist and 
not exist at the same time. This weakens the effect of his 
argument, and leaves it doubtful how far it would be valid 
with the more modest view of omnipotence. 

A God who created the world, Dr. McTaggart holds, 
could not, even if he were not strictly omnipotent, be absolved 
of the guilt of having created evil. His argument on the 
point appears to me not conclusive; but it would require a 
treatise on logic and metaphysics to examine the matter 
fully. A God who found things already existing, and stands 
to the world in the relation of a director or schoolmaster, is 
held to be more possible; it is even admitted (rather hastily, 
as it seems to me) that his existence would be rendered 
probable by the argument from design, if the reality of matter 
were admitted. But there is reason to deny the reality of 
matter; and, even if the argument from design is allowed, 
the world is too full of evil to allow the inference that the 
author of the design must be good. 





1 It is remarkable that, on p. 3, the existence of matter is given as an 
instance of a dogma having no religious significance, while on p. 245 it is 
contended that the existence of matter would make the existence of a 
directing person probable. 
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Dr. McTaggart’s reason for holding that the order in the 
universe does not imply a designer, if all reality is (as he 
believes) a society of spirits, is that, in that case, the order 
would be due to the harmony which would be an essential 
element in the nature of the universe. Allowing this, it 
seems to me that many other explanations, suitable to other 
views of the universe, can be suggested to account for its 
orderliness. And, in any case, there would appear to be a 
fallacy, namely this: the argument from design assumes 
it as antecedently unlikely that the universe should have 
been orderly, on the ground that we can imagine more 
disorderly universes than orderly ones. Now the numbers 
of both are infinite and (I think) equal; and there is no 
method of estimating the antecedent probability. Arguments 
from probability, in general questions, assume always, it 
would seem, a far greater knowledge on questions of 
probability than we in fact possess. 

Dr. McTaggart’s conclusion as to the existence of God 
—a conclusion which is only strengthened if the above 
criticism is valid—is that, while a God who is good and 
created the universe is impossible, ‘‘ when the non-omnipo- 
tent God is also taken as non-creative, there seems to me 

. only one reason why we should not believe in his 
existence—namely, that there is no reason why we should 
believe in it” (p. 260). He gives reasons for regarding 
this conclusion as not a depressing one. Theism, he says, 
is not an adequate basis for optimism, since evil exists, and 
we therefore cannot know that any evil is too bad to be 
permitted. I think his argument as to the effect on happi- 
ness of believing or disbelieving in the existence of God is 
vitiated by attributing too much logicality to the average 
man. Most people will accept fallacious optimistic deduc- 
tions which have long been generally regarded as valid ; 
but they will be less ready to accept such new fallacies as 
might be required to extract optimism out of a different 

| creed. I cannot but think also that the author underestim- 
| ates the loss incurred in losing the love of God. By love, 
i | he says, he means something quite different from reverence 
: and admiration and gratitude ; and, though the love of God 
Lb must go, others remain to be loved (pp. 289-290). This 
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view of the emotions is surely too atomic. A love which is 
mingled with reverence and admiration and gratitude, which 
has an object that is unchanging and sinless and always 
strong enough to help, is something different from any love 
which is possible towards a human being. Love of God 
may seldom be as vivid as love of human beings ; but it is 
sustaining as no other love can be. Dr. McTaggart appears 
to value love of bad people as much as love of good people 
(p. 73, note) ; and this perhaps makes him not realise the 
restfulness of love of God to those who suffer from the 
imperfections of human beings. 

The general conclusion arrived at isacknowledged to be 
mainly negative. Whatever criticisms have been suggested 
above (and none of these criticisms are very vital) are only 
such as would make this conclusion even more complete. 
Dr. McTaggart holds that the only way to reach positive 
conclusions is by metaphysics, though negative conclusions 
are possible without a positive metaphysical theory. I am 
not convinced that even negative conclusions are possible. 
That the reality of evil is incompatible with the omnipo- 
tence and goodness of God, for example, is certainly a view 
for which there is much to be said. But unless omnipotence 
is taken, as it is in this book, to involve power to infringe 
the laws of logic—e.g. to make a thing exist and not exist 
at the same time—lI doubt whether the incompatibility can 
be strictly proved. It may always be possible that the evil is 
an essential ingredient in goods of such value as to make it 
better that they and the evil should both exist than that 
neither should. Conversely, the existence of good things 
does not prove that the world is not the worst possible ; it 
may be that the good things only exist in order to afford 
opportunity for great evils in which they are essential ele- 
ments. And, whether these doubts can be resolved by 
positive metaphysics— whether the general nature of the 
universe as a whole is in any way accessible to human 
knowledge—is a question upon which it is very difficult for 
many philosophers to feel the confidence which is felt by 
those who in the main follow in the footsteps of Hegel. 

The final statement of the practical outcome is as good 
as it could be. Since “no man is justified in a religious 
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attitude except as a result of metaphysical study,” it follows 
that “whether any religion is true or not, most people 
have no right to accept any religion as true” (pp. 292-3). 
“The result may be evil; but that is unfortunately no 
ground for denying its truth. It is no more evil than 
cancer, famine, or madness ; and these are all real” (d.). 
In spite of some reasons for regarding the result as rather 
less bad than it appears at first sight, “ we are here con- 
fronted with one of the great tragedies of life” (p. 297). 
But “is knowledge so easy to get that the highest and 
deepest of knowledge is likely to be had for the asking ?” 
The principle that the kingdom of heaven is hidden from 
the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes “ is sure to 
be popular, for it enables a man to believe that he is 
showing his meekness and humility by the confident asser- 
tion of propositions which he will not investigate and cannot 
prove ” (p. 298). In contrast with this principle of indolence, 
the discussion ends with the noble words of Spinoza : 
‘*Omnia praeclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt.” 

The book as a whole is so excellent, both in matter and 
in tone, that it is difficult: to find appropriate words of 
praise. There is great need of popular exposition, on the 
part of philosophers, of such parts of their philosophy as 

| can be read with interest and understanding by the non- 
philosophical ; and Dr. McTaggart has made a contribution 
to clear and unbiassed thinking which cannot but be 
valuable to every reader. 

B. RussELi 


A COBDENITE' 


| ITH the exception of the late Lord Farrer, no 
| conspicuous person in the Civil Service of England 
| in the second half of last century understood Cobdenism so 
well as Sir Louis Mallet; and certainly no one combined 

Sir Louis Mallet: A record of Public Service and Political Ideas. By 


Bernard Mallet. London: Nisbet & Co., 1905. 
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more happily the gift of understanding with the gift of 
exposition. In him something of the publicist’s missionary 
zeal was combined with the tact and grace of a diplomatist; 
and probably his quiet life at the Board of Trade and the 
India Office gave him greater opportunities for influencing 
the minds of statesmen and the course of public policy than 
any other career he could have chosen. It was his love of 
public economy, and his hatred of militarism and aggressive 
imperialism in all their forms and disguises, that made him 
a genuine Cobdenite, and gave him a full share of that 
strong social sentiment which distinguished and inspired 
the founder of the Manchester School. Here is what he 
said about the Imperialists who mistake their creed for 
patriotism :— 


‘“« It seems to me that the kind of patriotism which 
prompts all the utterances of those who habitually 
sneer at Cobden and what they call the ‘ peace-at-any- 
price men’ is the outcome of a very low national ideal, 
of a vulgar conception of national greatness, of the 
most complete ignorance of the laws on which human 
societies are built up, of a general coarseness of fibre, 
and of a feeble and barren imagination.” 


In the language of his son and biographer, the Free 
Trade or Cobdenic School, looking as they did for the best 
means of raising and invigorating the poor, were quite 
unlike the narrow Free Traders of our own day, who think 
that free exchange covers a multitude of national sins. 
Cobden and his friends regarded property as sacred, only 
because, and in so far as, it is the product of labour ; and 
they condemned every violation of the rights of property 
and labour, whether it took the form of protection tariffs 
and the abuse of indirect taxation, or of monopolistic land 
laws, as ‘“‘causes of the greatest part of the disorders and 
sufferings which have desolated humanity, and of the 
unnecessary and unnatural inequalities in the conditions 
of men.” 

The strength of a political character is tested by 
adversity ; when wrong triumphs, when prudence and 
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justice are overthrown and insulted by passion, prejudice, 
and folly. Mallet was thirty-one when the Crimean war 
began ; but he kept his head, and, in the following year, he 
described its authors and apologists as men who forgot, not 
only their own people, but truth, justice,and humanity. To 
some foolish person who applied the usual nickname to 
Mallet, the late Lord Northbrook replied :— 


*“* As to being a doctrinaire, doubtless he thoroughly 
believed in the conclusions at which he had arrived 


after long study on some subjects; and why should 
he not?” 


The only public proof he ever gave of narrownesss was 
in the intolerance of his opposition to Home Rule. But 
it is not fair to judge a man by the conservatism of his 
declining years. Few who have led a life of routine display 
at the end much accessibility to new ideas, or even to new 
projects for applying old principles. If he could have lived 
a little longer, Mallet would have found out the real meaning 
of the Unionist compact against self-government, would 
have seen with chagrin and remorse how it insensibly 
developed into an attack upon all the causes of which he 
had been so vigilant, patient, and faithful a champion. 

The chapters on India are to my mind the least satis- 
factory part of this book. They convey the impression that 
there isa vast amount of interesting material in Mr. Mallet’s 
possession ; but, while they awaken a legitimate curiosity, 
they do little to satisfy it. Sixty or seventy pages are a 
small space to allot to so vast a subject as modern India; 
but the reader might fairly hope to get a clear conception 
of the reforms which this far-sighted administrator de- 
sired. This much we learn. He saw that the chief danger 
to British rule in India arises, not from without, but 
from within. It is not Russia, but poverty; not the 
Russian bureaucracy, but the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy ; 
not the Russian army, but the Anglo-Indian army ; not the 
frontier tribes, but the sullen discontent of millions upon 
millions of natives who connect, or may come to connect, 
their misery with the existence of British rule. M4allet’s 
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principal complaints against Indian finance seem to have 
been concerned with the Land Revenue, the customs, and 
the expenditure on public works. Upon all these heads one 
would like to know more; and surely more might have 
been told with advantage and without indiscretion. We 
require some definite description of the system as he found 
it, of the system as he left it, and of the changes which he 
proposed but was unable to carry out. If it be true that 
the stupendous poverty of agricultural India would yield to 
financial treatment, and that, as Egypt has been revived, so 
India might be revived, then how necessary it is that all the 
best information, and all the most fruitful ideas, that can be 
found in desks and pigeon-holes, should be extracted and 
made accessible. 
Francis W. Hirst 





*.* Tt is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requestzd not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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